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E ACH domestic water heater 
on your lines produces 3000 
to 4000 kilowatt hours per year 
—most of which are used during 
your off-peak periods! 

It is evident, then, that the 
water heater presents a splendid 
opportunity to increase your 
revenue where it will do the most 
good. The General Electric Water 


Heater, largest selling domestic 


from a a 


electric water heater on the mar- 
ket, is a load-builder that will 
fill up those valleys in your daily 
load graph—build goodwill and 
public confidence as well. 
Hundreds of thousands of new 
kilowatt hours have been added 


in a few weeks by utilities who 





market 


have used sales campaigns 
planned and supervised by Water 
Heating Headquarters. Our 
trained field representative in 
your territory will be happy to 
discuss your local water heater 
problem, and make the proper 
heater recommendation for your 
particular load situation. A line 
tous on your letterhead will bring 


you full detailed information. 
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EN FRIENDS arrive for dinner, 

the hostess using an electric 

Cec range is fresh and unruffied. 

- She is atventive and charm- 

ing. She knows the electric range is like having 
an servant 


tously and ready to serve. 

As for the cost of electric cooking, that aver- 
ages but one cent a meal per person. New cook- 
ing elements are as fast as you'd want them. 
Then coo, electric cooking is dean. 





Let us show you the new electric ranges with 
cheit up-to-dace improvements. Or stop in and 
see them at your dealer's. 


Paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-2E: 
— ee 
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Supporting the Electric Range 


Sales of Rural Dealers 


While plans are being made for an extensive range campaign to start 
April, 1932, rural electric range dealers have an opportunity to increase 
sales. 


The electric range advertisement, shown in a miniature reproduction 
here, is being published in rural towns and cities where electricity ONLY 
is served by this Company. 


Since prospects are urged to visit their local dealers’ stores, it should 
be worth your while to prepare an electric range window display in ad- 
vance of the appearance of this advertisement. Your local newspaper will 
be glad to give you the exact publication date of this electric range 
advertisement. 


It should also be worth your while to tie in an advertisement of your 
own with that sponsored by this Company. Tie-in advertising is used 
successfully by dealers, in both large and small cities, to increase their 
number of prospects and sales. Why not try it yourself, this month? 


Your local newspaper will gladly cooperate with you in preparing your 
advertisement and publishing it in space adjoining that used by this 
Company. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians- 





EW-103-332 
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Virtue— 


EFUSING to be compromised by the ques- 

tionable companionship of utility executives 
at its conventions, California’s commission 
threatens to withdraw from the national utility 
commissioners’ association if the latter does not 
tend strictly to its own knitting. 


v 


Hoardings— 


ITH surprising alacrity much sock-hidden 

money came out from under cover when 
a utility offered customer ownership stock, had 
it taken up in a few days, proving that all in- 
vestors need is a safe place to put their nest- 
eggs to hatch. 

v 

Political— 


REGONIANS, flushed with visions of pub- 

lic superpower, invoke the charm to bring 
Washington and Idaho into their dream network 
with the Columbia River as the energy source, 
the national government as fairy godmother, but 
still no market to pay the bills. 


v 


SiN DIEGO voted its confidence in the pri- 
vate company which has earned its good will, 
refused the limit which politicians would have 
imposed on its franchise. 


v 


OS ANGELES water and power board re- 

fused to repay a loan urged returned by the 
mayor to aid unemployment relief because it 
must first satisfy a long-standing repressed de- 
sire for a steam plant, since the Edison standby 
contract terminates in May. 


¥ 


Oe ae te bonds for the completion of 
Skagit tempt no buyers but do bring a sur- 
prising proposal from a large contractor. 
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The Month 





ORTHWESTERN municipalities, once ex- 
N uberent for municipal distribution to the 
extent even of condemning private systems, 
think better of it and grant franchises, with- 
drawing support to large city-plant surplus 
power distribution plans. 


v 


Strong Medicine— 
} -gnane wars devastate both the just and the 
unjust, both buyer and seller, are a cowardly 
symptom of panic, can be cured only by spinal 
rigidity and abdominal strength. 
v 


HAT happens to noble experiments in 

merchandising? A new answer to Long 
Beach and Visalia, though perhaps not the com- 
plete or final one. 


v 


S THE manufacturer a good motor distribu- 
I tor in the dealer’s field? A thoughtful in- 
quiry into the matter of taking from Peter to 
pay Paul. 


v 


> V . . 
Business Chances— 
oo self-interest, solid doctrine, 
should enlist everyone in the industry in a 
plan to idealize the home by electricity. 


v 
R ENAME electric heat and win the gratitude 
of a name-bound industry as well as a 
substantial reward. 


v 


A GAIN the promotional bureau, such as 
Spokane’s, proves its ability to engineer its 
way into load and installation business. 
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Editorial 





Caveat Emptor— 
Reverse Enslish 


ET’S face facts! Everyone is aware that an 
increasing number of transactions which no 
logical person would dignify under the 

name of business has grown out of the conditions 
associated with the two-year struggle for economic 
readjustment. These transactions, involving not 
only no profit for the seller but often an actual 
loss on labor, materials and overhead, are in reality 
nothing more than a painful form of business su- 
icide. Ignorance, fear, desperate competitive con- 
ditions, or a combination of all three, have spread 
this mania for self-destruction among even the most 
conservative of business concerns. 

Buyer and seller both are responsible for the 
mounting total of these profit-shorn, loss-entailing 
sales. Shortsighted buying, taking advantage of 
the present restricted sales outlets, has pitted com- 
petitors against each other; the resultant whit- 
tling, chiseling, gouging and back-biting forces 
prices on certain lines to figures which would be 
ridiculous if they were not so tragic. -anicky 
salesmanship has met the challenge of dwindling 
orders with price cutting so vicious as to 
bankruptcy to 
practice. 


spell 
many concerns indulging in the 

Unfortunately, price seems to have become the 
only standard of purchasing. There is a vast dif- 
ference between purchasing on an honest appraisal 
of value received and purchasing at figures wrung 
from harrassed salesmen because the buyer takes 
advantage of current conditions to seek a temporary 
gain. The former invites competition on the basis 
of quality; the latter on the basis of price. The 
former insures a continuous supply of reliable ma- 
terials; the latter threatens the existence of an 
industry. The former provides the basis of profit- 
able operations which is irrevocably linked with 
national prosperity; the latter strangles the inter- 
relationship necessary for the normal functioning 
of our industrial structure. 

To their everlasting credit, a number of concerns, 
among which are prominent Western utilities, have 
realized the consequences which will follow con- 
tinued efforts to shave prices. Realizing that their 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of all other 
branches of industry, that the quality of their pro- 
ducts depends upon the quality of materials which 
go into their manufacture, these companies are en- 





couraging bidders to demand a reasonable price 
for such materials by refusing to purchase at cut- 
throat prices. It may be that this ludicrous spec- 
tacle of the buyer endeavoring to raise the price 
to legitimate levels will force a modicum of sanity 
into the minds of those who believe that selling 
below cost is the panacea for business ills. 

But these foresighted utility purchasing policies 
alone cannot stem the rising tide of “business at 
any price.” Selling policies of concerns, many of 
whom have their very existence at stake, must be 
strengthened to conform with the fundamental bus- 
iness axiom that goods must be sold at cost plus 
a fair profit. This is not business ethics. This 
is not trade combination. It is the application of 
business logic and common sense. 

With products of unquestioned value backed by 
the low production costs of efficient management, 
reputable concerns need only a policy of steadfast 
price courage to maintain their position in industry 
and to hasten business along the upgrade to normal 
operations. 





Unfortunate 


“Experiments” 

ONG BEACH and Visalia districts of Califor- 
nia, according to a quite generally accepted 
idea, have been turned into an experimental 

laboratory for the testing of a theory that dealer 
merchandising is equal to or better than central- 
station merchandising. Both such an idea and the 
experiments themselves are among the things which 
the industry should class as extremely unfortunate. 
No matter with what care and pains the various 
steps of the experiment are performed, no one will 
ever be satisfied that just the right ingredients 
have been poured into the crucible by the “others” 
involved. At best, all that the experiments will 
prove is that human nature is human nature. 

In the treatment of these two cases of centrai- 
station withdrawal from the field to allow mer- 
chants an opportunity to try their hands at elec- 
trical load building, ELECTRICAL WEST has striven 
to present what facts are available. After six 
months of operation the report of the merchants 
of Long Beach, stating their side of the case, was 
presented. Now comes from the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau what is evidently another side. 
It is not complete in its details, but it does present 
a very serious aspect of a muddled situation. No 
sane appraisal, if such is at all possible, can ignore 
this damaging testimony. Even the staunchest 
supporters of dealer merchandising must face facts, 
unpleasant as they may be. 
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Loose and general statements relative to these 
two “experiments” are being spread throughout 
the country. On their faces any intelligent mem- 
ber of the electrical fraternity should be able to 
detect the too elaborate propaganda which marks 
this type of vocal effusion. If it may seem to any 
dealer that the stark statement of range sales in 
these territories given by the director of the P.C. 
E.B. does not do justice to the complete sales ac- 
tivities of dealers in these areas in the face of 
the economic situation, if they feel that range 
sales are not the proper index of success, it should 
be remembered that to central stations ranges are 
the primary measuring stick—a fact which the 
dealers appreciated when they asked the power 
company to withdraw. 

There will be protests over these figures and 
their implications. There were protests over other 
reports upon or comments regarding the initiation 
of these “experiments.” It was because the “exper- 
iments” themselves have-been so charged with con- 
troversy, so potentially explosive in final results, 
that they were termed unfortunate by all friends 
of harmonious industry relationships, all believers 
in the efficacy of honest teamwork. 

It would appear now that only the injection of 
a priceless and exceedingly rare ingredient in these 
times, mutual trust, will save the two nationally 
heralded “experiments” in merchandising from 
going sour, and by their frothing overflow, pro- 
ducing stains which it may take years to eradicate. 





Mutiny and 
Civil Strife 


ORE wars, it has been said by penetrating 
M historians, have been lost because of mu- 

tiny than because of inferior strategy or 
man power. While the distribution of goods is a 
constructive campaign directed at consumers, and 
hence is no war, it is a sad commentary on this 
campaign that those who are engaged in it too often 
are at war among themselves. In the present eco- 
nomic tension, even many of the old hatchets, 
buried with jubilant ceremony, have been dug up, 
rusty and worm-eaten as they are. 

As if the general financial stringency were not 
enough, the days and nights of the industry are 
filled with reports of withdrawals from national as- 
sociations or commercial movements, the dismem- 
berment of intra-industry cooperative organizations 
and works, and the drawing apart of certain 
branches or companies of the industry to follow 
programs of their own. Shot through it all are 
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corps of expensive men doing nothing else but run- 
ning around to see what competitors or other 
branches of the industry are doing and trying to 
keep them from doing it. 

Meanwhile everything stops and waits. For 
what? For intelligent direction and the applica- 
tion of some of this wasted energy actually to 
move the load to market. 


Even now there are a number of excellent sales 
plans either ready to be launched or in the final 
processes of organization. The forward-looking 
men and women who have kept their eyes upon the 
real objective—the market—and have devised these 
means to bring the industry to that goal, deserve 
commendation and support, not bickering delays, 
wasteful impeding resistance and reaction. Theirs 
is a constructive tendency; theirs is a beneficial and 
nearly always an unselfish creation, conceived be- 
cause they wish to move on to better opportunities 
for still more original effort. 

Waterlogged by inertia, cautious and suspicious 
because hard pressed, easily frightened by shadows, 
the industry in all its branches and among all its 
individuals is too close to the verge of panic to 
tolerate scandalmongering and busybody whisper- 
ing at a time like this. When energetic groups with 
definite programs of a constructive nature are made 
to become ultraconservative and cautious, and hence 
inoperative, when attention must be diverted from 
selling and upbuilding to answer charges and in- 
nuendos, when squeamishness over possible effects 
on personal interests outweighs public interest, it 
is high time that the sane and sensible in the in- 
dustry call upon all of us to adjust our sense of 
proportion and keep our eyes on the main problem 
—selling. 

As illustrated in an excellent program dedicated 
to “everyone’s self-interest” described in this issue, 
the industry is so interrelated that the benefits 
which accrue to any one branch or any one self- 
interest cannot help but redound to the benefit of all 
the others, whether they like it or not. What if 
a few toes are trod upon in the grand rush for real 
business? Certainly the acquisition of the business 
will justify the momentary stab of pain and may 
even provide corn cure more ameliorating than all 
the careful nursing and babying in the world. 

Let the industry keep its eyes on its objective— 
electrification of home, factory, office and farm. 
Let it not be diverted in its purpose by the dissi- 
pating, devitalizing, destructive forces of gossip, 
suspicion, fear and short-sighted selfishness. There 
is too much at stake to clog the machinery with 
internal debris, the sabotage of civil strife and mu- 
tiny in the ranks. 
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Who Pays the Reparations 


For Price Wars? 


By E. F. Warxkins* 


Manager of Purchases and Stores, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd, 


like this, scuttles the 

seller’s ship for an im- 
mediate price advantage, may by that very 
act contribute toward destroying his own 
best source for future supply. 

The seller who, in a time of flush busi- 
ness activity, over-reaches the bounds of 
legitimate price demand, is by that very 
act destroying the faith and confidence 
which may hold him the support of valu- 
able customers during lean times. 


Tix buyer who, in a time 


The principle involved has nothing to do with cant or 
sentimentality. It is neither a preachment nor a vague 
theory for moralists. There is nothing about the subject 
that suggests any “holier than thou” atmosphere. We 
need not raise the eyebrow, nudge our neighbor, or wink 
across the table at a suggestion which imposes upon 
each of us the obligation to deal in business fairly, 
justly, and with understanding consideration. It is just 
plain, good, sound business. 


No one would want to entertain in his home a con- 
firmed communist dynamiter whose sworn purpose was 
known to be one of ruthless destruction. Anyone with 
common sense would take steps to prevent such a sit- 
uation by any means within his power. Still, we go 
along complacently accepting the confirmed business dy- 
namiter within the bosom of our business family; we 
palliate his acts of destruction, wink at his breaches of 
business etiquette and playfully excuse them as “eccen- 
tricities.” 

These fellows, to all outward appearance, are busy 
enough, but they are busy to no permanent good. They 
are either incapable of, or indifferent to, the need for 
analytical thinking. Proposed methods and practices 
which are best calculated to improve and build up an 
industry as such in order that each unit thereof may 
share proportionately in such betterments, do not ap- 
peal to them because it takes thinking to arrive at that 
viewpoint. They are too busy grasping at short-sighted 
expedients from day to day to understand this language. 
I am not so naive as to think that there is much to be 
accomplished by talking to such men, but if frequent 
reiteration and emphasis is worth anything, it may serve 
to encourage the branding of avarice, unbridled selfish- 
ness, and ignorance of sound business practice for the 
destructive influences they really are, and label the con- 





*From an address delivered last month before the Iron, Steel and 
Allied Industries Group of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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The Buyer, Answers the Author— 
Proving That Sometimes It Is Not 
Smart to Be Thrifty, Because 
Below-Cost Purchases From a 
Panic-Stricken Seller Destroy the 
Best Source of Future Supply 


firmed perpetrators once and for all so that they may 
not occupy that position of smug acceptance which is too 
often conceded them. 


It must be apparent to every business 
man, especially if his books are closed for 
1931 operation, that to continue to sell on 
a basis which fails to cover a proper over- 
head burden, plus a reasonable profit, can 
lead only to disaster. 


This is all elementally true. You listen to speakers, 
even orate yourselves, write articles and adopt resolu- 
tions against profitless sellers and chiseling buyers, and 
then go right ahead yourselves gouging and chiseling 
with such vigor that there is hardly a man or an in- 
dustry left untainted with some phase of this mania for 
self-destruction. 

You know quite as well as I do that many of the cur- 
rent methods and practices are lowering standards of 
business conduct, extinguishing ethical considerations, 
and turning honorable business competition into a san- 
guinary, ruthless and vicious conflict. Libel, falsehood, 
piracy, deceit, even plain banditry are growing into the 
practices of every-day dealings to an extent that is little 
short of appalling. And the worst part of this situation, 
as I observe the tendency, is the concurrent weakening 
of moral fiber which should impel men with purpose and 
determination to draw a dead-line in principle beyond 
which no temporizing or inducement of expediency will 
tempt them to step. 


The word “sabotage” suggests to us circumstances 
and individuals hideous in the extreme, and outside the 
pale of any decent human relationships. We brand the 
bomb-throwers for what they are because of their overt 
acts; we recognize them as enemies of our social order; 
they offend our sense of right and threaten our very 
security and thus reduce their effectiveness for greater 
harm. I cannot see that the overt act of the bomb- 
thrower, the methods employed by the gangsters and 
racketeers, are any more lawless or destructive than 
some of the methods and practices which are being em- 
ployed today in business and in politics by men who like 
to consider themselves decent citizens and are still ac- 
corded recognition as such—sometimes even by the vic- 
tims who have suffered at their hands. We will learn to 
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brand such as outcasts and thus reduce their effective- 
ness for harm only by developing a public opinion in- 
tolerant of unmoral and rascally behavior. 

I am authorized to speak as the representative of 
organized purchasing, of the purchasing profession, and 
to express the deep concern we feel in witnessing the 
drift toward chaos in the thinking processes of so many 
men. We, individually as well as through our national 
and local organizations, are trying to keep our feet on 
solid ground; to be guided by reason and common sense; 
and by doing so to lend a steadying hand. 

Contrary to the statements of uninformed commenta- 
tors, we have a vast amount of competent testimony to 
substantiate the fact that the purchasing profession as 
a class, under the leadership of an executive type of 
broad-visioned men, deplore the present conditions of 
trade and industry with a very clear understanding. We 
have plenty of occasion daily to cope with the wildest, 
most frantic situations that truly seem to verge on in- 
sanity. We might expect rash things to happen with 
illy equipped shoe-string operators, forced into conver- 
sion of goods for cash to meet urgent obligations. 


But when large national concerns go 
panicky with the rest, throw all discretion 
to the winds, and offer merchandise at 
material and labor cost or less in order to 
make a sale, the -situation has become 
amazing. We, as buyers, are generally 
helpless to cope with it. We can and do 
express disgust and disapproval and coun- 
sel against such foolishness, but in the end 
the competitive conditions of trade, the 
practices of bidding, the insistence of the 
bidders, usually force us into compliance 
with the system. 


The subject of price regulation, by whatever means 
may be employed to produce uniform quotations from all 
biddders on a given article, sends some of my cofreres in 
the purchasing profession into convulsions. I cannot 
work up any convulsions on this score if the conditions 
of control in a given case are honestly justifiable and the 
price is fair. I am more likely to convulse at finding that 
somebody broke down along the line and gave an extra 
five to somebody “by mistake.” 

Price control and price regulation, however, contain 
within themselves complicated, far-reaching and danger- 
ous elements which in the final analysis may produce 
results not possible to anticipate at the time of their 
formation. We may divide the subject of price regula- 
tion into two classes: that type existing under the con- 
trol of government, and that type existing by the con- 
sent of a group but without governmental authority. 

Governmental price control may be inspired by an 
effort to benefit basic production and industry, but it 
usually gets out of hand with bad results. We are now 
in a position to look back upon many instances of wreck- 
age and catastrophe which are a sad commentary on 
realization of the hopes and good intentions out of which 
they grew. I refer to such instances as the stimulation 
to surpluses resulting from twenty years of govern- 
mental control of coffee; seven years in rubber; ten 
years in silk; five years in sugar. 

The trend toward government in business raises a 
spectre which casts its shadow far and wide; it stifles 
the initiative of trade agencies; it dulls realization of 
our individual responsibilities; it weakens purpose to 
assume leadership, to owercome obstacles and clear the 
way for advance. As seon as we, as individuals, allow 
our judgment to become befogged, so forgetting funda- 
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mentals that we run to government to fix and regulate 
our affairs, we are departing from the only road which 
leads to achievement of American ideals; we are ex- 
changing our birthright of independence in thought and 
character for a blighted mess repugnant to the American 
soul. 

As to the type of price control represented by associa- 
tion agreements, manufacturers’ resale price control, and 
so forth, there is much that can be said for and against 
such price regulation or whatever you may wish to call 
it. Some of the results, however, such as pegging of 
copper at eighteen cents for a full year while stocks 
above ground were increasing and demand decreasing, 
illustrate the unsoundness and danger involved in such 
programs. The present-day condition of the copper in- 
dustry is a sermon in itself on the subject of flaunting 
the law of supply and demand. 

I find nothing to get excited about, however, in such 
control, for instance, as the resale price of merchant 
pipe by the tube mills so long as the schedule is fairly 
and honestly maintained. 

Organized purchasing’s contribution to basic sanity is 
being directed toward building up a strong bond of 
mutual interest, of friendly confidence in our relation- 
ships with the men we do business with. We take a 
live and active interest in their problems and their suc- 
cess just as we find they take in our problems and our 
success. This spirit of intelligent understanding is be- 
ing cultivated and is growing in this nation of ours. 
We intend that it shall continue to grow until it ex- 
tinguishes the traditional antagonisms which were 
assumed to exist as a natural barrier between buyer and 
seller. 


We can get no gratification out of any 
transaction with a worthy, capable, friendly 
supplier which will result in injury and 
loss to him. We are not always able to 
pull him out of the bog, but at least we are 
not going to push him in deeper. When 
we have risen to the capacity of vision to 
regard business in its broad relationships, 
we grow away from and lose patience with 
the petty practices and meanness which 
remain the stock in trade of many who are 
playing at business. 


John D. Rockefeller, Sr., is quoted as having made the 
following reply to a question as to how he managed to 
make so many decisions that turned out so wisely: “We 
never deceive ourselves;” and he repeated it, “We never 
deceive ourselves.” It is a valuable suggestion; very po- 
tent of benefit for all of us. I am often conscious of 
wrong judgments, too hasty conclusions, and consequent 
error because I deceive myself through laziness or plain 
carelessness in accepting impressions without verifying 
facts. 


My own company is deeply interested in every worthy 
project which will contribute toward the successful and 
profitable operation of every industry and business. Our 
growth, prosperity and improved ability to serve is inex- 
tricably interwoven with their development and their 
success. They are all more or less dependent for success 
upon the profitable operation of the others. 


I appeal most urgently to the stamina and character 
of every business man to assert himself in no uncer- 
tain terms. Call a spade a spade, and brand it as such, 
so that he who runs may read. We have had our fill of 
trick hypocrisy, business crooks, demagogic quackery, 
plain unvarnished lying and deceit, and a full measure 
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of various brands of damn foolishness to muddle our 
brains and clog our way, and we have suffered it long 
enough. 


I urge you to cease looking for a “Moses” to lead you 
out of your difficulties. I urge you to cease leaning on 
the weak reed of governmental agencies to solve your 
problems. Take matters in your own hands; know the 
facts; face them with courage and determination; clean 
house right down to the cellar and burn the rubbish. 


Do not deceive yourselves by temporiz- 
ing with principles, but know your costs 
and base your prices on known costs, plus 
proper burden, plus reasonable and legiti- 
mate profit, and sell yourselves and your 
goods on honest worth, dependable service, 
and in a spirit of complete community of 
interest with the customer’s welfare. I can 
assure you that the leaders in the pur- 
chasing profession today place these quali- 
fications ahead of price in establishing per- 
manent sources of supply. We are not 
happy over the confusion and irresponsib- 
ility which forces us now at times to place 
orders where they are not earned. 


Repeating Mr. Rockefeller again, “We never deceive 
ourselves.” Let no one of us deceive himself by cling- 
ing to the idea that some time, somehow, if he can hang 
on long enough, he will manage to get back into the old 
stride in the old way and everything will be rosy again. 
Success for the future is going to come only to those 
who have the intelligence to analyze now the conditions 
and trends of the times, to develop the facts, then to face 
those facts fairly and squarely and with courage and 
energy map out a new course. 

The present chaos in commodity prices, the wholesale 
scrapping of pre-conceived notions as to manufacturing 
and distribution methods and practices, is of course pain- 
ful and upsetting to all of us. The present condition 
of extreme deflation has brought the selling price down 
much in advance of and much more rapidly than it has 
production costs. This condition is on top of us; it is 
widespread; and it is not going to be improved by weep- 
ing, by orations or by the wand of magic. 

Our job is to clean house, reduce costs down below any 
levels we ever dreamed were possible. This can be done, 
has been done, and is being done, and the men who are 
doing it have sense enough to refuse to join the lunatics. 
They keep clear of sales which do not carry a profit in 
addition to burden. The management of such concerns 
will not tolerate any salesmen with the price complex. 


The responsibility for our present dis- 
order rests to some extent on each one of 
us individually. We have not failed be- 
cause of ignorance of economic law so 
much as because of utter disregard and de- 
fiance of sound principles. We have shut 
our eyes to the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense and let cupidity and greed dic- 
tate our policies. What we need is courage 
to face facts, character to stand by sound 
principles, a militant personal honor in our 
dealings, a keener sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in our human relationships. 
The machinery for reconstruction will 
grow out of this. 
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Nature As Well As New Loads 
Influences Utility Investments 


CETIMISTICALLY pointing to certain uncontrol- 

lable factors influencing the figures in the article 
“Not Just Load but the Right Load” in the January 
issue of ELECTRICAL WEST (page 4), the author of the 
following letter holds that investments in generators and 
related equipment, which seem higher than necessary 
in the light of load demands, are wise investments in 
policy and futures. He says: 


“The article . . .. gives very interesting and instruc- 
tive data on what has been accomplished in load building 
during the past few years and I quite agree with all the 
author says. However, I feel it quite unfortunate that 
the author does not point out several good and important 
reasons why investment (both total investment and that 
for generators alone) has run ahead of power sales. As 
the figures stand, without explanation, the showing is 
discouraging to all of us who have confidence in our pro- 
fession. If certain facts in the situation are properly 
taken into consideration, however, these figures really 
become encouraging. 


“With reference to investment in generators: We have 
ample and unavoidable reason for the present excess in 
generator capacity in the three or four years of excep- 
tional drought recently experienced. Neither engineers 
nor officials had reason to anticipate such a temporary 
falling off in hydraulic power. When it occurred, there 
was nothing to do but to assume that it would occur 
again and to greatly increase the percentage of steam 
driven generators. If, in the calculations, the effective 
power that could be taken from hydraulic stations had 
been used instead of their designed capacity, results 
more nearly correct would have been obtained. 


“The figures given are the facts, of course, but Nature 
and not man was responsible for the poor showing during 
the past few years. Consequently, we can have more 
courage for the future, knowing that Nature moves in 
cycles. 


“Another important consideration is that, in response 
to public demand, power companies kept up their usual 
rate of expansion in the face of a let-up in their demand 
as a contribution to the effort to overcome the business 
depression. 


“Again, as the author mentions but might more 
strongly stress, a very considerable part of recent in- 
vestments has been in duplicating lines and in provid- 
ing relays and switches, all to obtain the greater reli- 
ability of operation now so essential. Almost everything 
industrial or domestic, is dependent absolutely on the 
continuous supply of electric power. 


“Tie-in transformers, contributing to this same end, 
have been installed in many places. Eventually, these 
will be a good investment in saving generator capacity, 
but operating companies have not always learned how 
to exchange peaks through such connection and in some 
cases they do not need to learn under present demand 
conditions. 


“To summarize briefly: Much of the necessary invest- 
ment of the past few years is, just now, poor investment 
from the standpoint of increased return, but it will be 
good investment soon after the return to normal business 
conditions.” 


WALTER S. Moopy 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Mobile Plant Insures 
Safe Insulating Oil 


By Georce C. STopDARD 


DeLaval Pacific Co., San Francisco 


O DEMONSTRATE a 6s satisfactory 
i method of supplying a long recog- 
nized need of modern operating prac- 
tice, the DeLaval Separator Co. has designed and built a 
portable oil purifying equipment for the purpose of main- 
taining the dielectric qualities of the insulating oil used 
in electrical apparatus which is without access to the 
usual oil-equipment apparatus. The transformers and 
circuit breakers of isolated substations are examples of 
installations which require periodic service of this kind 
and, economic factors prohibiting the use of individual 
purifying equipment, they have taxed the ingenuity of 
operating departments in providing this maintenance 
economically. Investigation of this problem led to the 
construction of an outfit to demonstrate the practicability 
of the recommendations for its solution. 

As speed and portability were two factors which con- 
trolled the investment cost per unit of oil treated, a two- 
ton, high-speed truck of standard make was selected as 
the vehicle on which to mount the apparatus. The oil 
purification equipment consists of a No. 700 DeLaval 
portable insulating oil purifier complete with blotter 
press, conservator attachments and four-speed pump, a 
Hynes blotting paper drying oven with thermostatic con- 
trol, and a standard General Electric portable testing 
unit. While the condition of the oil determines the 
capacity of the apparatus, oil which broke down at 15 
kv. was purified and dehydrated to meet dielectric re- 
quirements of over 30 kv. at the rate of 1,200 gal. per 
hour at a temperature of 85 deg. F. with the equipment 
stated. Portable features were removed from the indi- 
vidual pieces of apparatus and the complete unit, assem- 












DeLaval insulating oil main- 
tenance truck. Immediately 
behind the cab is the test set; 
then the bowl cleaning device, 
purifier, operating panel and 
blotter press with heaters and 
pumps mounted beneath it 
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bled as for ordinary portable service, was bolted to the 
floor of the truck. The oil inlet and outlet are piped 
through the floor to connections under the rear of the 
body. Electrical connections are also made at this point 
by means of a circuit breaking plug. One hundred and 
twenty feet of 114-in. Goodrich No. 500 gasoline hose 
in 10-ft. lengths and 60 ft. of three-conductor cable are 
carried as part of the apparatus to facilitate making oil 
connections to the apparatus and electrical connections 
to power sources. 


By a special design of the truck body, additional work- 
ing space is provided, the body paneling being split at 
the horizontal center line so that the lower panels may be 





Conditioning insulating oil at small substations becomes 


routine task with truck-mounted plant. Note simple 
method of making oil connections at rear of truck 


dropped to form a platform around the sides of the truck 
which is protected by the roof formed when the upper 
panels are raised to the positions shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. While this feature facilitates 
working around the equipment, in inclement weather the 
sides need not be opened as sufficient room is provided for 
satisfactory operation within the truck itself. Inside 
dimensions are: length, 11 ft.; width, 6 ft. 6 in.; height, 
6 ft. 6 in. A bullhead extending over the cab is equipped 
with doors opening from the purifier compartment, giv- 
ing ample locker room space. Two dome lights provide 
ample illumination for operating the equipment when the 
sides of the truck are closed. 


During the eleven months that this truck has been in 
service, it has been sent through 24 Eastern states 
demonstrating its utility to various power companies. 
Representing the most modern ideas of oil maintenance 
equipment, the truck with its associated apparatus ful- 
fills the need of a compact, portable oil purifying plant. 
Although primarily designed to handle insulating oils, 
it has successfully treated lubricating oils in both indus- 
trial and utility plants. For the peculiar geographical 
conditions in the eleven Western states, requiring power 
systems covering large areas with a relatively large pro- 
portion of isolated substations, an equipment such as 
described above would offer adequate protection again&t 
apparatus failures due to decreased qualities of insu- 
lating oils at a low investment and operating cost. 
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Ariel Project Engineered 


For Economic System Operation 


Conditions Permitting the Installation of Relatively Low 
Cost Capacity, It Was Desirable to Provide for Maximum 
Low Load Factor and Emergency Operation in This Plant 
Because of Its Proximity to Portland. One 45,000-Kw. 
Unit Comprises the Initial Installation of 
This 180,000-Kw. Development 


By A. C, CLoGHER and W. S. MERRILL 


Engineering Department 
Electric Bond and Share Company 


HE Ariel hydro-electric development 
: of the Inland Power & Light Com- 
pany is located in Washington on the 
north fork of the Lewis River about 25 miles 
north of Portland, Oregon. The initial installation 
consists of one 45,000-kw. unit, but the plant is de- 
signed for and has been partially constructed for an 
ultimate installed generating capacity of 180,000 kw. 
This plant will make large additional capacity avail- 
able to the following interconnected and associated 
companies: Pacific Power & Light Co., Northwestern 
Electric Co., and The Washington Water Power Co., 
which in turn serve extensive portions of the states 
of Washington and Oregon and a portion of western 
Idaho. With Ariel, the present generating capacity of 
the foregoing and affiliated companies has been increased 
to approximately 240,000 kw. 
The Lewis River rises as a glacial stream, its trib- 
utaries originating at the bases of Mt. Adams and 
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Mt. St. Helens. This plant is the initial power de- 
velopment on the Lewis River and is located at the 
lowest point on the river where such a project could 
be advantageously developed. The Yale site, situated 
at the head of the Ariel reservoir, probably will be 
the second project to be developed. The drainage area 
at Ariel is 733 sq. mi. The reservoir has a surface 
area of 3,850 acres and stores 400,000 acre-ft. of 
water, of which 220,000 acre-ft. is in the upper 65 ft. 


The present installation of one 45,000-kw. unit is 
designed for a rated head of 170 ft., but will have 
a maximum head of 185 ft. with the reservoir full. 
The power house has been completed for a second unit 
of the same size, and a portion of the substructure 
below normal tailwater for four units. This large 
ultimate capacity has been provided for because of 
the fact that additional power developments and 
storage reservoirs upstream on the Lewis River will 
eventually greatly increase the primary power avail- 
able at Ariel and also because of the fact that the 


Advantages of the combined outdoor and indoor construction 
of the plant are illustrated in this view of Ariel dam and 
power house 
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storage available and the proximity of the plant to 
the cities of Portland and Vancouver make it desirable 
to provide for low load factor operation and emer- 
gency capacity, which can be installed relatively cheaply 
in this plant. 

The Ariel dam and power house have been built in 
an ancient box canyon. The geological formation is 
of volcanic origin, the rock consisting of layers of 
andesite and basalt lava. These beds were tipped 
subsequent to their laying down so that they now 
dip at an angle of 20 to 30 deg. across the river. It 
appears that they have been down-faulted, as evidenced 
by the fact that a deeply eroded channel was found 
73 ft. below sea level. The source of the material for 
these lava flows is not hard to imagine when one gazes 
upon the surrounding country and sees the numerous 
old voleanic cones now covered with ice and snow and 
rising from 9,000 to 14,000 ft. above sea level. The 
principal cones in this section of the country are Mt. 
Adams, Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helens, with Mt. Rainier 
somewhat farther north. 


A topographic survey of the Ariel reservoir was 
made in 1929 by aero-photography by Brock and Wey- 
mouth of Philadelphia. The site for the power house 
and dam was thoroughly investigated by diamond drill- 
ing which was mostly completed previous to Nov. 1,* 


~ 1929, although some drilling was done after that date. 


The earlier drilling was done along lines 100 ft. apart 
at right angles to the river, yielding geological cross- 
sections of the canyon both upstream and downstream 
of the preliminary dam location. After the original 
drilling had been completed it was found that the 
yardage in the dam could be greatly reduced by mov- 
it upstream about 125 ft. at the left, or south end. 
The later drilling, during the early part of the con- 
struction work, was to prove up the area under the 
dam in more detail. The early investigations of the 
site indicated that a great depth of loose material 


would be found in the stream bed overlying the bed 
rock, 


When the final location of the dam had been decided 
upon, several drill holes were put down on _ both 
sides of the river, so inclined that they would intersect 
or pass each other in the solid rock under the river 
bed. The diamond drilling developed the fact that the 
solid rock under the lowest part of the arch dam was 
73 ft. below sea level or about 125 ft. below the nor- 
mal surface of the river at low water. In addition 
to the extensive drilling program described, a consid- 
erable number of trenches and tunnels were used in 
exploring the side hills above the river bed. The re- 
gion immediately north of the north abutment of the 
arch was explored by geophysical methods to com- 
plete the geological map. This work was done by 
Schlumberger Electrical Prospecting Methods, which 
had previously done a considerable amount of this 
kind of work both in this country and Canada. As a 
result of this investigation it was found that the 
stream originally flowed farther to the north than its 
present location, the old stream bed being filled with 
a rather firmly packed mixture of sand, gravel, boul- 
ders and silt. Thorough testing of this area by shafts 
and tunnels indicated that leakage through it prob- 
ably would be slight. This area required only a very 
low earth dyke to bring it up to the proper level to 
retain the water in the reservior. The total amount of 
diamond drilling at the Ariel site amounted to ap- 
proximately 25,000 linear ft. and was done by Lynch 
Bros., of Seattle. The early drilling work was done 
under the direction of Lyman Griswold, consulting 
engineer of the Northwestern Electric Co. Ira A. 
Williams, of Portland, was consulting geologist. 
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Solid rock was found on the south or left end of 
the dam to a sufficient height for a good abutment. 
At the right abutment the rock extended to only a 
portion of the required height, being some 140 ft. be- 
low the crest of the arch. Although the site was not 
ideal for an arch dam, it was fairly suitable, the arch 
type allowing a large saving in concrete to be made. 

It was decided that the most feasible method for 
handling flood water past the dam was to discharge 
it through an artificial spillway at the north or right 
end of the arch. Solid rock was available for this 
purpose and several studies were made to determine 





Construction view of the steel false work for concrete arch ° 
which carries the weight of the central portion of the power 
house, each end of which rests on solid rock 


the best method to be followed. The scheme finally 
adopted was to pass the water over an overflow section 
of dam through tainter gates on its crest and down 
a sloping concrete-lined channel protected by high 
walls on either side. The water discharges into the 
river just above the highway bridge below the plant 
and in a direction parallel to the flow of the river. 
Exact layout of the spillway channel was determined 
by testing a model in the laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. It was found 
that the scheme adopted was entirely satisfactory 
providing the wall at the left side of the spillway was 
curved to the north or right so as to cause the water 
to be discharged into the river parallel to its flow. 
The test of the model indicated that large quantities 
of sand and gravel would be removed from the stream 
bed at the end of the spillway and deposited elsewhere 
in the river above or below, depending upon the lay- 
out. The finally adopted scheme, with the curved wall, 
caused the material to be carried downstream and 
also kept the elevation of the water next to the power 
house to the minimum possible level. 

The overflow section of the dam was designed to 
pass a flood of 100,000 sec.-ft., which was more than 
50 per cent larger than the 63,000 sec.-ft. flood of 
record. The ordinary flow of the river varies from 
a minimum of 800 sec.-ft. to 30,000 sec.-ft. The crest 
of the overflow section is provided with tainter gates 
30 ft. high, four being 39 ft. long and the fifth 10 ft. 
long. Each gate is handled separately by motor- driven 
sprocket-wheel hoists. One of the gates is arranged 
for remote control, the others being operated locally. 
The gates and hoists were furnished by the Willamette 
Iron and Steel Works, of Portland. 
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The thrust block has a maximum height of 140 ft. 
and is a very heavy section to take the thrust, shear 
and twisting effect of the north end of the arch above 
the natural rock. This section has one vertical con- 
struction joint which was thoroughly grouted just 
before the reservoir was filled and after the concrete 
had had a number of months to cool and shrink. The 
overflow section of the dam is an extension of the 
thrust block and was built with construction joints 
between the piers, which were grouted previous to 
filling the reservoir and after the concrete had 
cooled and shrunk for nearly a year. The grouting 
of the construction joints in the thrust block and 
overflow sections of the dam was done through 1-in. 
pipes placed horizontally every 5 ft. in elevation, and 
having side outlets to electrical conduit boxes with 
open faces placed against the old concrete in the key- 
ways. Shrinkage of the concrete was sufficient to 
allow some grout to be forced in along most of these 
joints. The grouting of all of the joints to the end 
of the overflow section provided a large mass of con- 


crete, in addition to the thrust block, to take the thrust 
of the arch. 


DAM CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Copper seals were provided near the upstream face 
of the gravity sections of the dam at each construction 
joint, and plate steel seals were placed in the hori- 
zontal day’s work joints, near the upstream face. Pieces 
of Celotex 4 in. wide were built up to 4-in. thickness 
and carried up vertically at intervals from the inspec- 
tion gallery in the thrust block and overflow section 
.of the dam. The Celotex was later wet and removed, 
leaving 4-in. square openings. Half tiles were placed 
between these vertical openings to catch any water 
that might get into the horizontal construction joints 
from the upstream face of the dam. Some of these 
openings have shown a small drip, but none of them 
have carried any amount of water. The rock at the 
upstream heel of the thrust block, overflow and non- 
overflow sections was grouted through holes drilled 
20 ft. or more deep on 10-ft. centers. After comple- 
tion of this grouting, drainage wells were drilled into 
the rock on 10-ft. centers, from the inspection gallery. 

The arch section of the dam is a variable radius arch 
designed by the “trial load’ method. This method has 
been used by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation in the 
design and checking of several large arched gravity 
dams and has also been used by the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Assn. in the design of several arch dams. 
Experience with this method in the design of the 
Ariel dam has enabled it to be somewhat further sim- 
plified, making its application to future cases less 
burdensome. This method is now being used in the 
design of the Flathead dam for the Montana Power 
Company. The allowance for temperature varied ac- 
cording to the thickness of the concrete. The com- 
pressive concrete stress adopted was 600 Ib. per sq. 
in., this being exceeded slightly in the final design at 
only two or three spots. All arch and cantilever 
stresses were computed as compression, no allowance 
being made for the tensile strength of the concrete. Al- 
lowance was made for 50 per cent uplift at the up- 
stream side of the arch, this decreasing to 50 per cent 
of the tailwater head at the downstream side.. The 
heel of the arch was grouted in a manner similar to 
that used for the gravity sections. 

The arch was built in blocks about 30 ft. long at the 
upstream face with 2-ft. slots between. In that sec- 
tion back of the power house where the 15%4-ft. pen- 
stocks come through, the blocks were longer, being about 
38 ft. on the upstream face. From EIl.—73 to El.—30 
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the concrete was placed monolithically. From El. — 30 
to El. 0 the concrete was placed with vertical construc- 
tion joints provided with pipes and conduit outlets for 
grouting. Above El. 0 the 2-ft. slots were left for the 
whole length of the arch except in the three blocks 
left low for passing floods. The slots ran practically 
radially through the arch at all elevations. 

Previous to closing the cofferdams and diverting the 
river into the tunnel in June, 1930, some of the gravel 
in the area to be occupied by the deepest part of the 
arch had been removed by derricks on either bank. 
After the water was diverted the area between the 
cofferdams was pumped out and the remaining gravel 
removed by five air- and diesel-operated shovels loading 
into tractor trucks. From the very deepest and nar- 
rowest portion of the river removal was by means of 
hand-loaded skips removed by derricks. As the fall 
floods could be expected at any time after Oct. 15, pro- 
vision was made for removing the greater part of the 
196,000 yards of material in the river bed and placing 
46,000 yards of concrete to bring the arch above the 
normal river level before that time so that concreting 
could be continued even if floods did come and over-top 
the cofferdams. The arch blocks on the south bank of 
the river were being built at the same time and were 
well along by the time the concrete in the deep part of 
the arch had reached normal river level. 


Concrete was placed by means of Wiley Whirleys 
located on top of the blocks, and in some cases by 
means of derricks. The concrete was brought from 
the mixing plant in two-yard bottom dump buckets, 
which were placed directly over the spot to be occupied 
by the concrete. Three of the blocks near the north 
end of the power house were left low to pass the 
floods that could be expected through the winter season. 
Fortunately no large floods occurred until the dam was 
nearly completed. An estimated flood of 50,000 sec.ft. 
in April, 1931, raised the reservoir to El. 118, discharg- 
ing approximately 26,000 sec.-ft. through the tunnel. 


THERMO-COUPLES IMBEDDED IN DAM 


To determine how the concrete temperature rose 
after placing of the concrete and how it reduced with 
time, about 300 resistance type thermometers were em- 
bedded in the thrust block and in various arch blocks. 
Most of these thermometers worked satisfactorily and 
about three-fourths of them are still being read. It 
was found that the interior concrete raised as much 
as 70 deg. F. within the first eight or nine days after 
placing. The decrease in temperature was fairly rapid 
for the first two or three months, after which it was 
considerably slower. As an experiment, several of the 
earlier blocks were provided with vertical openings 
through which water from the reservoir was pumped. 
One block was provided with one 12-in. vertical pipe, 
another with two 10-in. pipes, and another with sev- 
eral 5-in. holes formed by raising 5-in. hollow rubber 
conduits as the concrete was placed. The cooling effect 
of the water in these openings was considerable, even in 
the one 12-in. hole. With more holes the cooling effect 
was more, but not in proportion to the area of the holes 
nor to the amount of water pumped. In the spring 
of 1931 when the three blocks left low for the floods 
were built, they were carried up quite rapidly with- 
out leaving the usual slots between them. Their tem- 
perature rise was kept down considerably by means 
of 20 to 25 5-in. holes formed by rubber conduits in 
each block. In addition to the internal cooling of 
some of the blocks, all of the concrete was sprinkled 
to assist in cooling and to prevent checking and 
cracking. 

The arch blocks were provided with vertical key- 
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ways at each end, these keyways being 6 in. deep and 
4 ft. 6 in. long, covering the entire end surface. The 
slots were filled in April, 1931, when the concrete had 
reached practically its future average annual temper- 
ature. The thermometer records indicate that the tem- 
perature of the blocks raised slightly after this time 
owing to the heat in the 2 ft. of new concrete and 
the effect of the warmer outside air. 

Twenty-one points have been established at three 
elevations along the arch for recording deflections. 
Measurements were made previous to filling the reser- 
voir and have been continued to date. It is expected 
that both the deflection measurements and the con- 


crete temperature readings will be continued through 
1932. 


Intakes, placed on the upstream face of the 
arch, are structural steel frames carrying sections 
of screens. Provision has been made at each intake 
for the installation of a trash rake; compressed air 
has also been provided for cleaning the screens. Three 
of the intakes have been left low and the screens 
omitted until the future units are installed. One 
steel, concrete- filled intake gate has been pro- 
vided for emergency closing of any of the four pen- 
stock openings. This gate is handled by a Whiting 
Corp. 150-ton movable crane on top of the arch. The 
intake steel was furnished by the Virginia Bridge Co., 
and the gate by the Commercial Iron Works, of Port- 
land. 

The penstocks for the one present and three future 
units are of plate steel and extend through the dam 
practically radially. The concrete around them is re- 
inforced with two concentric rings of 1l-in. square bars 
placed 12 in. and 16 in. respectively outside of the 
steel. There is also one 3-ft. 9-in. penstock through 
the dam for the service unit, and two 12-in. pipes for 
supplying water for station use, including generator 
and transformer cooling. All penstocks are provided 
with expansion joints to prevent transfer of stress 
from dam to power house. All of the penstocks are 
horizontal, with small horizontal bends in Nos. 1 and 4. 
Penstocks Nos. 2 and 3 will be absolutely straight 
from the intake to the unit and will be carried between 
the arch and power house on steel bridges. 
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A 17-ft. diameter butterfly valve is located in the 
main penstock at the downstream face of the dam. 
This valve is operated by means of high-pressure oil 
and is arranged to open or close in about five minutes. 
In the case of: a large excess velocity in the penstock 
it will close automatically. A 36-in. diameter hand 
operated valve is located in the 3-ft. 9-in. diameter 
penstock just behind the house unit. Both of these 
valves were furnished by the Pelton Water Wheel Co., “ 
of San Francisco. The penstocks were furnished by 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland. 


The power house substructure and superstructure 
have been built for two units, of which one has been 
installed. The substructure below normal tailwater and 
the penstocks through the dam have been built for 
all four projected units. Each end of the power house 
is on solid rock, while the central portion is carried 
over the deeply eroded part of the river on a heavy 
concrete arch which was built on steel arches used 
as forms, these being embedded in the concrete. This 
arch has a span of approximately 70 ft., a thickness 
of 12 ft. at the crown, and was built in blocks to min- 
imize the stress on the steel arches during construc- 
tion. These steel arches were furnished by Poole & 
McGonigle, of Portland. The power house superstruc- 
ture is of concrete with a flat roof about 18 ft. 


























Cross-section through the 
dam and power house 
showing the low roof con- 
struction and the location 
of the generating unit 
relative to the structure 
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above the main floor level. 
and pilot exciters extend above the roof slightly, being 


The direct connected main 


covered by a raised hatch. With this hatchway re- 
moved the various generator and turbine parts can be 
taken through the roof and removed to the repair space 
in the south end of the building, if desired. The 
power house is spanned by a 350-ton Whiting gantry 
crane, having a maximum lift of 80 ft., for handling 
the main and service units and transformers. 

The main generating unit, which is now in operation, 
consists of an S. Morgan Smith Co. vertical shaft 
hydraulic turbine and a General Electric Co. overhung- 
type generator with direct-connected main and pilot 
exciters. The unit operates at 120 r.p.m. The tur- 
bine is rated 55,000 hp. at 170-ft. head and is guaran- 
teed to develop 61,600 hp. at the maximum head 
of 185 ft. The generator is rated at 45,000 kw. 
(56,250 kva. at 0.8 power factor) 3-phase, 60 cycles 
13,800 volts. The generator is arranged for the future 
use of damper windings and is the largest unit of the 
overhung type yet built. The pilot exciter is provided 
with slip rings furnishing 3-phase power at 155 volts, 
8 cycles, to drive the governor flyballs. Generator 
cooling is by means of a totally enclosed recircu- 
lating system using General Electric type vertical 
coolers, the water being supplied from the reservoir. 
This unit was tested during September and October, 
1931, and was found to meet the guarantees as to ef- 
ficiency and capacity. The water was measured by the 
Gibson method. 

The small house unit which will supply power for 
running the station auxiliaries when the main unit is 
down and the line disconnected, consists of a James 
Leffel & Co. vertical shaft turbine rated 1,050 hp. at 
150-ft. head, and a General Electric Co. generator 
rated 1,000 kw. (1,250 kva. at 0.8 power factor), 2,400 
volts, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 720 r.p.m., with direct con- 
nected main and pilot exciters. The main and house 
units are furnished with Kingsbury bearings. A Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 300-kw. motor-driven exciter is pro- 
vided as a spare for exciting the main unit in case of 
trouble with the direct-connected exciter. 

Main transformers are rated at 18,750 kva. and 
are of the outdoor type, single phase, 60 cycles, water- 
cooled, 13.2/115-kv., delta Y-connected, and operate tem- 
porarily at 66 kv. The generator is connected directly 
to the transformer bank through 2%-in. double extra 
heavy insulated copper tubing installed on insulators 
in a tunnel under the transformer platform. 

A 110-kv. tie line, operated temporarily at 66 kv., 
connects the transformers to the switchyard, which is 
located about 800 ft. distant on a bench at the left 
end of the dam. All switching and synchronizing are 
done in this yard. The present equipment consists of 
two Westinghouse, outdoor type, 115-kv., 600-amp., mo- 
tor-operated oil circuit breakers with an interrupting 
capacity of 1,000,000 kva. These breakers are equipped 
with condenser bushing potential devices for synchro- 
nizing and for voltage and frequency indication. 

The house generator connects into the 2,400-volt aux- 
iliary ring bus, which is a part of the Reyrolle metal- 
clad switch gear, a reliable, compact group of sixteen 
switches. 

Auxiliary power for various purposes in the power 
house and on the dam is secured through two General 
Electric 1,250-kva., 3-phase, 60-cycle, outdoor, self- 
cooled, 13,800/2,400-volt transformers; three General 
Electric 200-kva., 1-phase, 60-cycle, outdoor, self-cooled, 
2,400 /480-volt transformers; and three General Electric 
50-kva., 1-phase, 60-cycle, outdoor, self-cooled, 2,400/249- 
volt transformers. 

The control room is located in a separate building 
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downstream from the transformer platform. The 
amount of space required for controlling a total of 
four units and the probable large number of future 
lines connecting to the switchyard made this location 
the most economical one. The switchboard is a Gen- 
eral Electric Co. benchboard type, with vertical instru- 
ment and relay panels. A cable tunnel from the station 
building terminates in the basement under the control 
room. 

Under the conduit tunnel and above the draft tube 
openings provision has been made for a fish trap to 
catch the large number of Columbia River salmon 
which go up the river at various seasons of the year 
to spawn. Running water is provided in this trap by 
means of a Worthington motor-driven pump taking its 
supply from the tailrace. The fish finally jump into a 
large steel tank which, when full, is hoisted to a truck 
on the main floor level. The fish are then taken to the 
hatchery about two miles down the river where the 
eggs are prepared for hatching. During the operation 
of the diversion tunnel, a Columbia River fish wheel 
was placed at its lower end to catch the salmon. This 
was not entirely satisfactory, many salmon being ob- 
served to go through the dark tunnel into the river 
above. The reservoir is now well stocked with trout 
and salmon as a result of this. The fish hatchery was 
built by the power company and turned over to the 
state for its use. 

The switchyard is located about 275 ft. higher than the 
power house, on the south side of the river. Access 
to it is by a path from the power house and also by 
means of a new road down the river and back up the 
side hill. The 110-kv. tie between the transformers and 
yard as well as the main line to Portland is operated 
temporarily at 66-kv. Construction of a submarine cable 
across the Columbia River early in this year will enable 
the Ariel output to be taken directly to Portland with 
considerably less loss than is now being experienced over 
the smaller line. 


AGGREGATE SECURED FROM RIVER BED 


Concrete aggregate was secured from a large bar 
in the river below the tunnel outlet. Over 300,000 
cubic yards was removed from the bar and this, with 
some of the material removed from the river bed at 
the dam, was sufficient for the 350,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. All concrete was made of one barrel of cement 
per cubic yard. The water ratio was slightly under 1. 
Continuous inspection of concrete placed was maintained 
and laboratory tests were frequent. The average com- 
pressive strength of 28-day concrete, as determined by 
test cylinders, was 2,800 Ibs. per sq. in. The concrete 
in place had a strength considerably exceeding this, this 
being determined by means of 4-in. cores taken from 
the dam at various places near the end of the job. 

All materials for the Ariel job were received at the 
Northern Pacific Railroad siding at Woodland and then 
were trucked 12 miles to the job. The original country 
road was partially reconstructed, widened, surfaced and 
maintained by the construction organization. 

The Ariel development was built for the Inland 
Power & Light Co. by the Phoenix Utility Company, 
of which the late H. F. Lincoln was construction man- 
ager in local charge of the work. The power will be 
used by the Northwestern Electric Co., of Portland, of 
which L. T. Merwin is vice-president and general man- 
ager and O. L. LeFever operating superintendent, and 
by associated companies. The state of Washington was 
represented by D. C. Henny, consulting engineer of 
Portland, Ore. The plant was designed by the engi- 
neering department of the Electric Bond and Share 
Co., of New York. 
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Carrier Current Equipment 
Installed in Transmission 
Line Patrol Stations 


By D. R. McCune, 


Engineer, Pacific Power and Light Company 


HEN the Pacific Power & Light 

W Co. completed a 75-mi., 110-kv., H- 

frame transmission line between 

the Condit plant on the White Salmon River and Union 

Gap substation near Yakima, Wash., a connecting link 

was formed between the system of the Pacific Power & 

Light Co. and the Northwestern Electric Co.’s system 

terminating at the Condit plant. As the new line will 

eventually become a part of an important 110-kv. trunk 

connecting northwest utilities, communication facilities 

for load dispatching and patrolling will be of great 
importance. 

Traversing a mountainous country comprising that 
portion of the Cascade Range south and east of Mt. 
Adams, the right-of-way is quite rough and heavily 
timbered for most of the distance. A maximum eleva- 
tion of 3,600 ft. is attained and the higher altitudes 
are subject to heavy snowfalls and are difficult of 
access during the winter season. 

It would, of course, be impractical to support a me- 
tallic telephone circuit on the transmission structures. 
Early studies showed that a separate telephone lead 
would be quite costly, and reliability would be an un- 
certain factor on account of the danger from falling 
timber along the edge of the right-of-way. Therefore, 
it was decided to utilize carrier current for commu- 
nication between terminals and for patrolmen’s use. 
General Electric KCA-1 sets were installed at terminal 
stations and KCA-400 sets at the wayside stations. 

The KCA-1 set has a rated output of 50 watts and 
is of the single frequency duplex type. It is a stand- 
ard set and has been in extensive use for a number of 


years. Condenser type coupling is used with each of 
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these sets, each coupling consisting of a cable type 
condenser having a capacity of 0.001 mrd. As the 
transmission line is being operated temporarily at 66 
kv., capacitors, tuning units and fuses are mounted 
on temporary 66-kv. structures in the station yards. 
KCA-1 sets with motor generator sets and storage 
batteries are permanently installed in station build- 
ings and are connected to the couplings by overhead 
lines. This particular type of set was purchased be- 
cause of the probability of extending the carrier sys- 
tem on other circuits which would require the use of 
the most powerful and flexible equipment. 

Line grounding switches at terminals are provided 
with reactors in the phases used for carrier so as to 
block off the carrier current when the line is open 
and grounded. This not only permits communication 
between terminals, but also between terminals and 





Patrol station housing the carrier current set by means of 
which the patrolman can communicate with the 
terminal stations 


wayside stations in the event that repair crews working 
on the line desire to call in with the line grounded. 

Wayside stations are the first of this type to be 
installed in the West. These stations are located at 
strategic points along the line where they are acces- 
sible from roads and trails, yet being adjacent to por- 
tions of the line where trouble would most likely occur. 
Coupling to the transmission circuit is made with three 
46-kva. porcelain capacitors assembled in series. In- 
dividual capacitors have a capacity of 0.001 mfd. Each 
set is protected by fuses and gaps mounted on the 
structure supporting the capacitors. Carrier sets are in- 
stalled in 8x10-ft. sheet-metal buildings. 

The KCA-400 sets are of the single frequency sim- 
plex type, requiring manual changeover by means of a 
push button on the handset when transmitting or re- 
ceiving. No provision is made for calling any wayside 
station from terminals as the expense of securing such 
a convenience could not be justified where the wayside 
sets are used infrequently. Any wayside station can, 
however, selectively ring either terminal station. Dry 
batteries provide the entire source of power for the 
operation of the sets. 

Because of the inaccessible nature of the country, 
each building housing the carrier equipment is provided 
with a double bunk, table, and stove, and is provisioned 
before the beginning of the winter season. The build- 
ings are surrounded by steel fences, and a supply of 
crossarms, insulators, wire and hardware _ sufficient 
for emergency repairs, is stored within each enclosure. 
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Everyone's 
Self-Interest 


Arranged from a presentation made 


By Harry L. HARPER 


Chairman, Appliance Merchandising Committee, 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau* 


RULY an electrical age, which in- 
| cludes the complete electrification of 
the ideal electric home, apartments, 
hotels, hospitals, office buildings, industrial plants, ware- 
houses, city streets, highways, farms and oil fields,— 
such is the goal of the cooperative business development 
plan as set forth for the Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau 
at a recent meeting of its board of directors. The plan, 
beginning with the home as the logical starting place 
in this period of quiescent industrial plants, encompasses 
the self-interest of everyone in the electrical industry, 
whether contractor, merchandiser, power company, 
wholesaler or manufacturer. In the new competition of 
industry against industry under this broadly inclusive 
program, the electrical industry can go forward as a unit 
for the accomplishment of a very desirable service to 
the public— and a profitable business for itself. 

By taking the home as the logical starting place for 
such a program, the potential business development for 
all branches of the industry justifies the concentration 
of attention of everyone in the industry on this one field 
now. From it the other divisions of load and business 
building can be inaugurated step by step. 

Building of new homes has declined. No one can deny 
this fact. But that is no excuse for not seeing to it 
that a greater proportion of the building dollar of every 
home that is built comes to the electrical industry. The 
accompanying diagram shows how the building dollar is 
now divided, according to Department of Labor figures. 
*Presented as a “Cooperative Business Development Plan” to be 


sponsored by the Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau in its 1932 pro- 
gram. 


Wherein Contractor, Merchandiser, 
Power Company, Wholesaler and Man- 
ufacturer May Profit From the Promo- 
tion of the “Ideal Electric Home” 


Only 2 per cent of that dollar is now spent for wiring. 
Red Seal wiring for such a home will greatly increase 
this proportion for the industry. Electric heating can 
eliminate the 10 c. per dollar which now goes into a 
chimney, and make it available to the owner for elec- 
trical appliances, such as range, water heater, ironer, 
refrigerator, washer. The 9.9 per cent of every building 
dollar now going into competitive heating equipment can 
well cover the cost of electric heaters and installation 
as well as additional wiring for convenience. 

Family income percentages further bear out the con- 
tention that the electrical industry profitably can earn 
a greater share of the household budget dollar. At the 
present time, according to Department of Labor figures, 
1.7 per cent of the budget goes for electric energy. In 
the Red Seal home a much larger proportion goes for 
this item, and there is every reason that the 5.3 per cent 
now going to other fuels should come to the electrical 
industry for heating. 

Breaking these markets down still further into their 
component parts, the homes of California are taken as 
an example. In that state the 4-room homes total 11 
per cent, the 5- and 6-room homes 50 per cent, the 7- and 
8-room homes 25 per cent and the 9- or more-room homes 
14 per cent of the new building totals. This averages 6.6 
rooms for the average home. 

In the same state estimates made by the P.C.E.B. in- 
dicate that there are 1,481,013 homes wired, or 98% per 
cent of the total. Of these there have been issued cer- 
tificates to 9,556, or but 2/3 of 1 per cent. The number 


Mr. Harper (left) with the final chart of the presentation, 
showing the interrelation of the various branches of the 
industry to the “Ideal Electric Home” plan. K. E. Van 
Kuren, (right) as the wideawake wireman wearing the Red 
Seal and Blue Seal emblems, helps sell the idea to the public 
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of homes at present wired for electric ranges is placed 
at 91,822, or only 6.2 per cent of the total. It is also 
significant that the average number of outlets in the 
average non-Red Seal seven-room home is only 30, where- 
as in the Red Seal home of the same size the average is 
83 outlets, or almost three times as many. 


As to current consumption, the possibilities are like- 
wise slightly better than untouched. The average for 
the United States is given by N.E.L.A. as 550 kw.-hr. 
For the purposes of this presentation an average was 
struck between the average for the two largest companies 
in California, and the figure of 714 kw.-hr. results, which 
many will agree is quite conservative. 


istimates of consumption among straight lighting 
rate consumers, using the same method of deriving the 
average, shows a poor 491 average kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption. By averaging the bills of Red Seal home 
customers throughout the state with those using lighting 
and a range, an extremely conservative figure of 3,500 
kw.-hr. per year is obtained. An ideal electric home, 
as will be shown in a separate table, would consume 
11,700 kw.-hr. per year, an almost unbelievable figure 
compared with present averages. 


Further estimates of market saturation reveal the im- 
mense possibilities. It is’ estimated that California 
homes are equipped with dishwashers to the extent of 
but 0.5 per cent, water heaters 2.1 per cent, ironers 3.3 
per cent, ranges 6.2 per cent; refrigerators 16 per cent, 
sewing machines 16.1 per cent, washers 35.1 per cent, 
vacuum cleaners 44.4 per cent, and most surprising of all, 
radios only 51.9 per cent. 


Contrast this with the possibilities of an ideal elec- 
tric home, fully equipped with the appliances which can 
be used in such a home. The following table speaks elo- 
quently for itself: 


Appliances* Watts Capacity** Annual Consumption** 
(kw.-hr.) 

Lighting 3,100 500 

Sunlamp . 

Radio lit ae 

Vacuum cleaner . 

Washing machine 

Refrigerator 

Range .. = 

Ironing machine 

Water heater . 

Sewing machine 

Dishwasher . 

Fan 

Kitchen exhaust fan 

Electric iron 

Percolator 


fixtures and lamps 0 ( 
. - - ” J 


7 
10 90 


25 36 


at st pt 


25 40 
200 600 
8,000 2,000 
1,300 
,000 
125 35 
125 40 
125 24 
200 i 
660 50 
$50 50 
Toaster 600 50 
Waffle iron 660 
Heating pad 10 
Curling iron . 20 
Food mixer 50 
Juice extractor 100 
Egg beater . 25 
Drink mixer ; 50 
Waterless cooker 100 44 
Ege cooker . 200 
Bottle warmer 100 
Corn popper 250 
Kitchen aid 200 
Mloor polisher 150 
Electric clock 2 


Total 21,667 watts 6,749 kw.-hr, 


*Electric air space heaters not included. 
**N.E.L.A. public relations committee 


booklet, 
in the American Home,” 1930-31, 


“Electric Service 


For this entire equipment the average total retail price 
would be $1,500, which indicates the potential market 
for the wide-awake electrical home appliance dealers in 
complete home electrification. 

To carry this a bit further and add to it electric heat- 
ing for such a home would result in the following con- 
nected load and annual consumption. A Red Seal home, 
complete with the appliances listed above, would con- 
sume, in round figures, 6,700 kw.-hr. Add electric heat- 
ing for a seven-room home under California conditions, 
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and 5,000 kw.-hr. more annual consumption would be 
added, or a total of 11,700 kw.-hr. This estimate of 
heating consumption is based on an average of northern 
and southern California climatic conditions, and of course 
would vary, but at least enlarges the opportunity of the 
electrical industry greatly. 

To serve this load of 11,700 kw.-hr. we estimate that it 
will take approximately 36 kw. of demand capacity. This 
is derived by assuming the average of 24 kw. capacity 
in heat for a seven-room home, adding the range capacity 
of 8 kw. plus the 4 kw. for the water heater, making a 
total of 36 kw. and assuming that the appliances would 
come in on the diversity factor of this connected load. 
Possibly this is high, but it is better to be on the safe 
side. 

No one can gainsay that there is a big market waiting 
to be served and that it can be sold on the advantages 
of electrical appliances and services. An appropriate 
slogan might well be, “Live in an Ideal Electric Home, 
enjoy the family and life.” 

To illustrate the advantages—and the selling points, 
incidentally—of the electrical appliances which go to 
make up that home, a chart of them has been prepared. 
In it are set forth first the electric kitchen appliances, 
next those of the service porch or laundry, and then the 
housekeeping electrical needs. The particular advan- 
tages of electric heating are set forth themselves em- 
phatically. 

The next logical step after consideration of electric 
heating is the realization of the necessity for well in- 
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sulated homes in order that the heating may be done as 


economically as possible. Heat losses materially affect 
the California heating dollar. 

It is appreciated that bodily warmth and comfort 
varies with the temperature of the air that surrounds 
it. Insulation sufficient to insure economic heating will 
increase building costs $25 to $30 per room for the in- 
sulation of walls, ceilings and floors. Such construction 
will reduce heating losses from 30 to 50 per cent and pay 
for itself in fuel economy within five or six years. The 
average cost to insulate a seven-room house is from 
$175 to $210. 

A typical example, a study of heat losses for a Cali- 
fornia home whose areas of heat loss are as follows, 
demonstrates this fact: 


—__—_—_—_—_————_—_—_—_——— 





labor. The addition of 24 kw. of electric heat to a seven- 
room Red Seal home requiring ten heating outlets, cre- 
ates an average of $690 of additional business for the 
contractor, wholesaler and manufacturer. 

The “Ideal Electric Home,” then, would represent the 
$290 of the Red Seal home, plus the $690 of the electric 
heating, making a total of $980 for contractor, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer. Compare this to the pitiably 
low average of about $75 for wiring the ordinary house. 
Can anyone deny the interest of all those involved in the 
promotion of such a plan? Yet that is but part of the 
story. 

To determine the effect of this 36 kw. of connected 
demand on the power company service facilities, and by 
that means on the suppliers of pole line, substation, gen- 








UNINSULATED 




















HEAT Loss AREAS INSULATED 
Watts loss per deg. difference between Percent (Sq. ft.) Watts loss per deg. difference between Percent 
outside and inside temperatures total inside and outside temperatures total 
per sq. ft. total loss per sq. ft. total loss 
0.10 354 19.0 WIE. sasxcsiceeenn 3,540 0.05 177 14.1 
0.15 496 26.7 Ceilings 3,305 0.05 165 13.2 
0.10 331 17.8 Floors 3,305 0.07 231 18.4 
0.30 342 18.3 Doors, windows ........ 1,140 0.30 342 27.3 
338 18.2 Air volume (cu, ft.) 31,760 338 27.0 
—_—_— ———_—— —- — (2 changes per hr.) - — ——$$_—____—_———— — = 
Total heat loss 1,861 watts 100.0 % Total heat loss 1,253 watts 100.0 % 
NoTE:. There is 32.6 per cent less heat loss (1,253 compared with 
1,861) in an insulated home. When insulation is applied to an 
uninsulated home which required 5,000 kw.-hr. of heat, this 32.6 ‘ 
per cent saving represents 1,630 kw.-hr. or $32.60 per annum. 








Too strong emphasis cannot be given to the impor- 
tance of insulation in connection with electric heating. 
In fact no heating job should be sold without a consid- 
eration of this very important factor. Not only does 
insulation keep electric heat in the home but in summer 
it serves to keep the sunlight heat out, and always it 
reduces outside noises, thus offering triple advantages 
for an investment which in heating savings alone will be 
repaid within five or six years. Insulation of walls, 
floors and ceilings, weather stripped windows and doors, 
thus provides cooler homes in summer, less heat losses in 
winter, less inside or outside noise, less fire hazard, 
longer life to the building, greater comfort and economy 
in all ways. 

Space does not permit the comparison here of costs 
of electric heating for office buildings. The method of 
comparison, however, has been given in a previous ar- 
ticle (ELECTRICAL WEST, June 1, 1930, p. 632) by H. H. 
Douglas, of the Southern California Edison Co, Ltd., and 
demonstrates very clearly that where every factor is 
taken into consideration not only are the installation 
costs of heating buildings by electricity less than for 
the installation of complete steam or other heating sys- 
tems, but in operation costs, too, the savings are material. 
The factors that must be taken into account, however, 
are not only fuel cost but interest on investment, de- 
preciation, obsolescence, taxes, fire insurance, adminis- 
tration charges, boiler insurance (both indemnity and 
property damage), operating labor, materials, supplies, 
maintenance, repairs, other uses of electricity benefiting 
by the lower rate, permits, licenses, inspection fees, com- 


pensation insurance, floor space, cleaning and decorating. . 


If it seems that great emphasis is being placed on 
electric heating, let it be said that this is one of the best 
electric result producers. Let us follow it back of the 
outlet from which it is supplied. 

Every Red Seal home creates an average of at least 
$3.50 per outlet for supplies and labor. A seven-room 
Red Seal home with an average of 83 outlets creates $290 
of business for the electrical contractor, wholesaler and 
manufacturer. 

Electric heating added to Red Seal creates an average 
of $69 per heater outlet for electric heaters, supplies and 
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erating and transmission equipment, the engineering de- 
partment of the Edison company was asked to estimate 
these data. Total peak load to the connected horsepower 
gives a factor of approximately 3:1. On this basis the 
value for total transmission, substation and distribution, 
divided by the peak demand, gives the investment per 
kw. of demand. This divided by the ration of 3:1 gives 
a figure of $152. 

Experience has shown that the connected load in 
homes and in some of the completely electrified apart- 
ments, can be divided by three in determining the trans- 
former capacity and line facilities necessary to supply 
service. The reason for this is the great diversity of the 
use of home electrical equipment. Thus we estimate that 
$51 is the portion of the system which must be invested 
in distribution, substations, transmission and generation 
per kilowatt of installed capacity in the completely elec- 
trified home. 

This breaks down about as follows: Distribution sys- 
tem $31 per kw., substations $5, transmission system $5, 
generation $10; total $51. Thus for 36 kw. of demand 
the total power company investment for the ideal electric 
home would be $1,836. This figure is of particular in- 
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terest to the manufacturers and distributors of central 
station equipment, and demonstrates that their self- 
interest is also involved materially in this program. 

The business for everyone which a quota of 3,000 ideal 
electric homes would develop is summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


For the contractor, merchandiser, wholesaler and manufacturer 
1. Red Seal wiring of 3,000 homes (7 rooms, 83 outlets) 

Ee I | icine sctiriaciiabbttaaieahaishamagtabhdckldtbiermaninine tii nies a 870,000 
2. Electric heat only, including wiring and heaters 

(7-room homes, 10 heaters, at $690 each).......... , 2,070,000 


° 


Total for ideal electric home, less appliances (items 


Fi ay A CR dios ccc nnnptiedavntindtenicmavonnech 2,940,000 

4. Appliances for the ideal electric homes (3,000 homes, 
each with $1,500 in appliances) .. 4,500,000 

5. Power company investment to serve 3,000 homes, 

each requiring $1,836 investment to serve, or 
108,000-kw. load ... ee ae eee 5,508,000 
$12.9: 48, 000 


For the power companies 


Revenue 
3,000 Percent 
At Present Annual Such Increase 
Revenue Homes Iteml1 
1. Straight lighting rate, aver- $j]! pif {/i\, 
age revenue from 3,000 pres- }\)' 
ent consumers, per home, at $24 $ 
490 kw.-hr. per annum ($2 per mo.) 


000 


2. Red Seal, average revenue 
from 3,000 present custom- 
ers, at 8,500 kw.-hr. per an- $94 282,000 292 
num per home ($7.85 mo.) 


Possibilities 


Red Seal homes, fully appli- $158 174,000 558 
ance equipped, at 6,700 kw.-hr. ($13.16 mo.) 
per annum 


4. Electric heating only, 5,000 $100 300,000 317 
kw.-hr, per annum additional ($8.33 mo.) 


5. Ideal electric home, fully 
equipped with appliances and 
electric heating, at 11,700 kw.- 258 774,000 975 
r. per annum ($21.50 mo.) 


The rate base in making these estimates is as follows: First 25 


«0 


kw.-hr. 5 cents, next 125 kw.-hr. 3 cents, all over 150 kw.-hr. 2 cents. 








Fully realized in this manner the possibilities are big, 
they are inclusive and they are immediate. 
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In bringing together these data we have endeavored 
to do so on an average for California, and while doing 
so have had conspicuously in mind the importance of 
the figures illustrating the basic principle that the bus- 
iness of the industry starts from the point of the in- 
stallation or sale of electric result producers. Everyone 
in the industry, whether selling locknuts, bushings, 
transformers, copper wire, insulators, poles, labor, in 
fact anything which is back of the electric result pro- 
ducers, has a definite self-interest in promoting the sale 
of these result producers. 

An “electric result producer” is anything which de- 
livers the ultimate result from electricity to the public. 
Thus, while this story has been worked up around the 
all-electric home and electric heat, the fundamental prin- 
ciple is the same—the business of all those in the in- 
dustry is dependent upon the installation of these elec- 
tric result producers, whether they be heaters, ranges, 
water heaters, lighting fixtures, motors, welding mach- 
ines, furnaces, or any other form of electrical appli- 
ance or application. As a matter of fact, this broad 
principle overshadows any particular application which 
may be promoted under the fundamental involved. 

The final word is simple. It is that everyone in the 
industry self-interested in such an activity, must put 
his shoulder to the task, not only financially but through 
every-day sales activity not only in the sale of his in- 
dividual commodities, but through the promotion of the 
greater use of electric result producers. How this works 
is best illustrated by the attitude of one manufacturer’s 
representative when told of this program. 

“Never before did I see that our business is depend- 
ent upon the sale of electric result producers. We have 
six men who are calling regularly on architects and 
large builders. Just as soon as we can give them the 
story we will instruct them to make it a definite part 
of their work to sell electric result producers.” 


v 


COTT Bros. Electric Co., in Denver, believes it is a 

distinct advantage not to have their store too attrac- 
tive, because the “man in overalls” will be afraid to 
enter. A neat shop with interesting displays is better 
than a too elaborate store. 
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NE hundred dollars for a word! 

C That’s enough to make the winner 

one of the highest paid authors in 

the world, and it is paid for just a little extra whirring 

of the brain gears. If a contest is a challenge to your 
ability, you’re challenged. 

This amount is the prize offered by the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau and ELECTRICAL WEST to anyone who 
submits the best single word for describing and selling 
electrical heating. The two words “electrical heating” 
are too long; they lack descriptive and selling powers 
to the layman and builder. The sponsors want a name, 
preferably of one syllable and not more than two, which 
can be used in place of the two words and which will 
symbolize the advantages of electric heating. Maybe 
you can think of just the right name. 

For instance, these names have been suggested by 
disinterested persons: 

Electric Healtheat 
Electric Sunheat 
Electricfresh Heat 


However, analysis will show that none of these names 
meets the requirements. But they may give you an idea. 
Another suggestion: An ice cream manufacturer calls 
his product “Sunfreze” because he claims all the health- 
ful qualities of the sun have been frozen into his ice 
cream. Now coin some name which will show the ben- 
efits of electric heating—benefits such as cleanliness, 
healthfulness, safety, economy, flexibility and efficiency. 





RULES 


1. Names submitted must contain not more than 
two syllables. 


2. Suggested names must be printed in ink or 
typewritten on one side of the paner. Name, 
address and occupation of contestant must be 
written on reverse side of the page. 


3. Entries must be postmarked prior to midnight 
May 31, 1932, to be eligible. Suggestions will 
not be considered as valid entries unless re- 
ceived by the sponsors. 


. All entries must be addressed to CONTEST 
EDITOR, ELECTRICAL WEST, 883 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 


5. Anyone is eligible to submit suggested names 
except the judges and families of the judges. 


. Judges will be the Executive Committee, Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Bureau. 


. Decision of the judges will be final. 


. Duplicate awards will be made if the winning 
‘mame is duplicated. 














What’s in a Name? 


$100 


It might be well to read the preceding article in this 
issue on “Everyone’s Self-Interest” which describes the 
advantages of electric heating which can be sold and the 
industry’s plan for selling them. With all the facts 
firmly in mind, it will be much easier to vizualize a 
good one-hundred-dollar word, 

When you have found a suitable name (or names, be- 
cause you may enter as many suggestions as you wish), 
write the word or words on one side of a piece of writing 
paper. Print the words in ink or typewrite them; pen- 
ciled writing is not acceptable. Then, on the other side 
of the page write your name, address and occupation. 
Mail all suggestions to CONTEST EDITOR, ELECTRI- 
CAL WEST, 883 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. All 
entries must be postmarked before 12 midnight, May 31, 
1932, to be eligible for a prize. The winning name will be 
announced at the Pacific Coast Electrical Assn. Con- 
vention in June and the winner notified immediately 
afterward. But don’t wait until the last day. Mail sug- 
gestions now to be sure they are received. Send in sug- 
gestions every day, if you like. 

If any question arises, write to the CONTEST ED- 
ITOR; he will answer any inquiries. Read the rules 
carefully to avoid mistakes. 

Enlist your friends. Collaborate with them in coining 
a prize-winning name. But be sure to send in your 
suggestions, because you may be the one who wins one 
hundred dollars and the gratitude of the entire electrical 
industry. 


v 


Now on Sale— 
“Fire-Approved” Irons 


[pEaALees who are looking for new selling points on 
irons can now advertise “fire-approved.” Because 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories have joined a crusade 
against fires caused by electric irons by supplying three 
of the eleven manufacturers of automatic irons with 
yellow tags, about the size of a silver dollar, which re- 
main on the handle of the iron until removed by the 
purchasers. One side of the tag reads: 
Electric flat irons automatically controlled to prevent over- 


heating and built to our safety standards are a valuable protec- 
tion against fire in your house. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, Chicago. 


On the opposite side is the further assurance: 


Samples of this (trade name) iron, Cat. No. , have been 
tested by us and found to conform to our safety standards. 
Issue No, A-I 





It is hoped that these statements will bring the pur- 
chaser to the realization that an automatic iron should 
be his choice and will give the dealers an extra talking 
point for automatic irons. Because of the extra margin 
allowed by the higher price, these irons offer more profit 
and greater salability to the dealer. 
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Takes His Business 
With Him 





LLUSTRATING one of the methods adopted by F. C. 


Quinn, enterprising district representative of the 
El Paso (Texas) Electric Co., to help him sell Kelvi- 
nators. The spare tire was removed from his auto- 
mobile, and a frame bolted onto the rack in its place 
as shown, to be used for displaying small posters. The 
frame has been constructed so that new posters may 
be inserted as desired. A battery of small hooded 
lights placed at the top of this frame provides ample 
illumination at night. Mr. Quinn plans to go further; 
by means of a wiring installation connected to the 
windshield wiper he proposes to create a flasher effect. 
Illuminated arrows and other suitable markers will be 
designed as attention getters and arranged to flash 
on and off, thus directing attention to salient points 
in various sales messages to be carried on the various 
posters displayed. 


v 


From Flowers 
To Fixtures 


LOWERS run in the Curry family. At least both 
L. J. Curry, contractor-dealer of Dinuba, Calif., 
and his brother, T. H. Curry, proprietor of the Fresno 
Electric Co., of Fresno, run florist shops as adjuncts to 
their electric stores. An attractive store, colorful, bright, 


is the first advantage gained from this arrangement. 
Although seemingly a far cry from the electrical bus- 
iness, the floral department often results in lighting dec- 
oration business, and it attracts many women to the fix- 
general 


ture department. In commenting upon the 
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health of the fixture business, T. H. Curry brings out the 
point that the right approach to refixturing and fixture 
sales is national magazine advertising. The dealer doing 
much local fixture advertising is wasting his money, he 
believes. “It isn’t the plumber that sells the bathroom,” 
says Mr. Curry, “it is the national advertising. What is 
a bathroom? Only a place to bathe, not a main living 
room. And yet few people spend less than $1,000 on a 
bathroom. Fixture advertising in national women’s 
magazines run some years ago brought results for as 
long as three years later. But such advertising should 
be in the women’s and not the men’s magazines. Fix- 
tures are chosen by the women.” 


v 


You Catch It, 
We Keep It 


oe 





prRoM the Southern Oregon Electric Co., Medford, Ore., 


comes an idea for dealers in refrigeration. They 
have installed this refrigerated display case in the en- 
trance of a hardware store to display fish and other 
game caught in the surrounding territory. The display 
is good advertising for the sporting goods department 
and offers a new outlet for a refrigerating unit. Still 
another prospect is the store whose windows absorb 
light and heat, thus ruining certain displayed goods. 
A cooling unit is installed to keep the air cold and pre- 
vent spoilage. 


v 


ABOUT THE SIZE of an ice cube, a molded glass cube 
is carried around in his pocket by N. H. Graves, light- 
ing salesman for the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., of 
San Francisco. It serves two important sales purposes 
in an unexpected way. The first use is that made by 
tossing it carelessly from one hand to the other when in- 
terviewing a store proprietor who refuses to discuss his 
lighting. It awakens his curiosity and he usually asks 
what it is. This gives Mr. Graves his second use for 
the glass cube. With it he shows the glare coming from 
the overhead or improper lighting. With these two 
openings he can usually continue with his reasons for 
good lighting and the particular lighting which would 
be effective for the prospect. 
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California’s Own 
“Noble Experiment” 


By K. I. Dazey, 


Managing Director, Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau 


ARAPHRASING Shakespeare: “To 

merchandise or not to merchandise; 

that is the question.” A question, 
it is true, which has occasioned no small degree of 
controversy in which the power companies and the re- 
tail dealers frequently are not in entire accord as to 
the ethics and fairness of a continuation of utility mer- 
chandising. 

As is true with all controversial issues, there are 
two sides to the question, and it is only fair that each 
viewpoint receive impartial and respectful considera- 
tion, with the view to the development of a common 
interest. 

THE RETAIL DEALER 


Let us first consider the retail merchandiser of elec- 
trical appliances. His primary aim and purpose is to 
turn over his stock in trade at sufficient intervals and 
at a proper mark-up in prices to enable him to enjoy 
an adequate profit from his business commensurate 
with both investment and volume; therefore, merchan- 
dising is the essence of his business. There is no law 
which compels him to handle any type or character of 
merchandise in which competition or margin of profit 
results in a loss to him, nor would it be good business 
practice for him to do so. 

With the unprecedented growth of the electrical in- 
dustry, however, the retail dealer has envisioned an 
opportunity for expansion of his business, and properly 
so. With a national curtailment in the outlay of Mr. 
Average Citizen (which has affected volume of every 
line of merchandising) the retail merchant devotes him- 
self to a closer study of his business, including operat- 
ing expenses, sales turn-over, etc. If he is in the 
clothing business or any other staple line he naturally 
will blame a reduction in volume on his competitors 
or on a “buyers’ strike.” If, however, he is a dealer 
in electric appliances and volume of sales has fallen off, 
his reaction frequently takes the form of creating in 
his own mind the feeling that the utilities are usurping 
his natural, normal right as a dealer in such appliances 
by continuing in the merchandising field. There can be 
no question as to the sincerity of purpose of many of 
the retail merchants who voice the belief that their ap- 
pliance business would increase if the utilities discon- 
tinued the sale of such appliances directly to consu- 
mers. The correctness of this opinion is, of course, 
the question which we are considering. 


THE UTILITY 


From the standpoint of the utilities of California, 
the sale of appliances directly to their consumers is 
of vital importance, not from the aspect of merchan- 
dising profit, but primarily for the purpose of load 
building. Gross merchandising profits are invariably 
fed back into advertising and sales effort to create 
an increasing demand for their prime commodity, 
whether gas or electricity, and efforts are energetically 
directed toward the sale of such appliances as are 
conducive to a load building program. 


At this point we reach a divergence of opinion or a 
parting of the paths of thought. With varying degrees 
of justification retail dealers advance the argument 
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that they represent the logical merchandising outlets 
and, as such, are properly equipped to carry on the 
load building programs of the utilities, providing they 
are left with a clear field, but experience has proved 
the utter fallacy of this thought, for reasons which will 
later be discussed. 

Half a truth invariably is misleading, and the fact 
that the half-truth may in some instances be presented 
with every degree of sincerity does not alter the fact 
that it leads to false and erroneous conclusions. It is 
for the purpose of attempting a clarification of utility 
merchandising in California that this article is written. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Acting upon a request from dealers in Long Beach, 
Calif., the Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 
discontinued the merchandising of appliances in that 
city in October, 1930, it being represented by the re- 
tail dealers that they were in a position to carry on 
the load building activities of the Edison company 
and to do as good or a better job. 

Feeling that a compliance with the request of the 
dealers in Long Beach might prove helpful in a set- 
tlement of the controversial question of utility mer- 
chandising, all direct sales were discontinued. The 
Edison company matched dollar for dollar with the 
dealers in promotional advertising and continued to 
maintain a display of appliances in its offices. All pros- 
pects were referred to dealers and a card listing the 
dealers handling electrical appliances was turned over 
to each prospect. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of electrical appliances, 
visualizing a possible outlet for their wares through 
this experiment plan, flocked to Long Beach, and an 
unusual amount of volunteer talent offered itself to 
aid the local dealers in putting across their program 
of independent merchandising. Perhaps a comparison 
of the results may prove enlightening: 


Number of ranges sold in Long Beach during the 
first eleven months of 1930 by Edison company 220 
Number of ranges sold to apartment houses during 
aay. BUUIAG. SO I cakicscacs cident teed eseaarieeates 141 
Number of ranges sold by dealers es the same 
period ..... oni ce <item 11 


Total sia 372 


For the same eleven months period of 1931 the 
sales record stands as follows: 
Number of ranges sold to apartment houses : 27 
Number of ranges sold by dealers............ ’ 59 
OOD. neice 


A falling off in volume of 
or a reduction of more than 76 per cent. 


At the instigation of local,dealers in the San Joaquin 
Valley territory of the Edison company (comprising the 
cities of Visalia, Porterville, Tulare, Hanford, Exeter, 
Delano and Lindsay) the company discontinued its di- 
rect merchandising of appliances at the beginning of 
1931. Heretofore this valley territory had produced a 
very substantial volume of range sales. Again the 
retail dealers assured the Edison company that they 
were in a position to carry on the load building program. 

From this experiment many controversial statements 
have been made. Inasmuch as there were many retail 
dealers who were also selling appliances in this terri- 


. tory in 1930, and as many of these appliances did not 


require special wiring, no records were available of 
the total volume of appliance sales by retail dealers for 
the year 1930, and in setting up a 1931 quota for the 
dealers this was done on the basis of 1930 sales of 
socket appliances made by the Edison company (which 
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includes refrigerators, washers, etc.). The volume of 


range and water heater sales, however, during the 
year 1930 was definitely established because of the ne- 
cessity of service runs, range and water heater wiring, 
etc. Any attempt therefore to compare the volume 
of socket appliance sales would prove unavailing in the 
study of relative volume. 

That the retail merchants have exceeded the quota 
established on refrigeration is not, under these condi- 
tions, surprising, particularly with the increasing public 
demand for refrigeration and with the national co- 
operative campaign which was placed in effect in 1931. 

Again take the comparison of range sales as applied 
to the San Joaquin Valley territory: 


Total range sales during 1930..............................722 
pe a a: ee ree 173 


Reduction in number of ranges sold............549 
This is a reduction in 1931 as compared 
with 1930, of 76 per cent. 





* December estimated proportionately. 


It will be noted in the cases of both Long Beach 
and the San Joaquin Valley territory that the range 
sales showed a reduction in each instance of 76 per cent. 

Granting every possible latitude in the matter of 
variability of conditions for the two years, and with 
allowance for every probable pretext upon which this 
falling off in volume theoretically can be accounted for, 
these facts conclusively prove that in these two test 
cases the dealers have not fulfilled their assurances in 
carrying on the load building programs of the power 
companies. 


Loss TO INDUSTRY 


Long Beach—286 range installations at an average 
wiring price of $45 totals $12,870. Sales of 286 ranges 
at a low average price of $125 totals $35,750, or $48,620 
lost in sales and installations. 

San Joaquin Valley—539 range installations at an 
average wiring price of $35 totals $18,865. Sales of 
539 ranges at a low average price of $125 totals 
$67,375, or $86,240 lost. Losses in both districts 
amounted to $134,860. 

Estimating 1,800 kw.-hr. as the average annual con- 
sumption of a domestic range, the 825 range sales thus 
lost represent a loss in power company load of 
1,485,000 kw.-hr. 

In addition to the loss in range sales, the number 
of electric water heaters sold in the San Joaquin 
Valley during 1930 was 185, as against 75 for the first 
eleven months of 1931. Adding a proportionate figure 
for December sales would give a total of 82 water 
heaters for 1931, or a net reduction of 103. 

Without minimizing the value of any type of energy 
consuming appliances, it must be conceded that the do- 
mestic range load is one of vital importance to prac- 
tically every branch of the industry, and especially 
so-to the electric utilities. All too large a percentage 
of users of electricity are served at an actual loss, 
due to small consumption of energy; such consumers 
represent a liability, not only to the power companies 
but also to other consumers, as the loss from this class 
of business must be taken into rate structures. The 
addition of the range load transforms a liability to 
an asset with a concurrent benefit to the purchaser of 
a range through a reduction in rate. 

The sale of electric ranges is not an “over-the-coun- 
ter” matter; it requires a greater and a more spec- 
ialized effort than it is possible for the average retail 
dealer to devote to it, and until there is a more 
definite public demand for the electric range this condi- 
tion will remain unchanged. At the present time only 
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5.3 per cent of wired homes in the United States have 
electric ranges installed. 

With the growth of the industry and with the con- 
tinuing discoveries of new and practical uses of elec- 
tricity, by the time a greater public demand for elec- 
tric ranges has been created, other applications will re- 
quire the pioneering of new appliances, and the utilities 
are the only ones who can or will conduct this pio- 
neering. 

It is not many years ago that the electric iron 
(today the most commonly used appliance) was sold 
only through the salesman of the utilities and was not 
carried in stock by retail dealers because of lack of 
public demand. This demand for irons and other ap- 
pliances was created by the utilities with resultant 
benefit to the dealers; today even the drug stores are 
seJing the smaller electrical appliances, and it is of 
more than passing interest to note that in one of our 
mid-western states a retail drug association has joined 
in a protest against the sale of such appliances by the 
utilities! 

That utility merchandising in the successful market- 
ing of electric ranges is a prime factor in volume of 
sales and in load building is indisputable. We have con- 
sidered two unsatisfactory experiments in southern Cal- 
ifornia, and a further comparison will substantiate 
this fact. 

In Los Angeles, where electric ranges are sold only 
through dealers, but where a large sales force is main- 
tained for the specific purpose of assisting retail 
dealers in effecting sales, together with liberal appliance 
advertising, the proportion of electric range users to 
electric consumers is only 1.2 per cent. The national 
saturation figure is 5.3 per cent, and on the lines of 
the Southern California Edison Comany Ltd., where 


aggressive merchandising has been carried on, this 
figure is 7.9 per cent. 
A further comparison also proves interesting: 
Average annual consumption per domestic consumer, 
CRE CE Ts Bins ccs esc iclstrernntiiccinilicee. BET lew.-hr, 


Average annual consumption per domestic consumer, ‘ 
territory served by Edison Co.......................- 71 kw.-hr. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as California conditions are concerned, it 
therefore must be conceded that: 

1. The result of utility-dealer cooperative effort is 
greater merchandise volume, greater sale of electricity, 
better load factor; the practical effect is more profit for 
the dealer, more electric business for the utility, and a 
constantly decreasing unit cost of service to the con- 
sumer. 

2. In the interest of the best possible service to the 
consumer of electricity, utilities have handled only those 
types of appliances which give satisfaction and con- 
venience to users, thus establishing standards of mer- 
chandise quality. In the absence of such standards, re- 
tail dealers would sell appliances which offer a larger 
margin of profit made possible by the cheaper quality 
of the product. 

3. An improvement in the existing high standards 
of service is dependent upon utility promotional mer- 
chandising. The retail dealer in the majority of in- 
stances handles other lines of merchandise, and devotes 
his efforts largely to the sale of commodities for which 
a definite customer demand exists. Logically, therefore, 
the burden of pioneering of electrical appliances must 
be assumed by the utilities. 

4. Aggressive and cooperative sales efforts of utili- 
ties and retail dealers is a boon to humanity through 
the purchase and use of economical labor saving 
devices. 
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Ford Electrification 


—Model A 


All republication rights, in full or in part, are reserved, 
subject to and with the consent of the Ford Motor Co. 


Company completed strategically lo- 

cated Pacific Coast assembly plants 
at Seattle, Wash., and Richmond, Calif., which will sup- 
plement production activities of the Long Beach plant, 
operating since 1930. The advent of large scale motor 
car production is of major importance to this section of 
the country and these plants should be particularly in- 
teresting to the electrical industry because of the man- 
ner and extent to which energy is used to secure efficient 
production. 

Representative of these important additions to Western 
industry is the Richmond plant located on a 50-acre site 
bordering on San Francisco Bay. This site was selected 
because of the excellent facilities available there, included 
among which are a 30-ft. channel from San Francisco 
Bay, service from three transcontinental railroads, a reli- 
able source of low cost electrical power and a central 
location in a populous and growing area. 

The factory building itself is a two-story structure 
with a saw-tooth roof construction. Windows approxi- 
mate 70 per cent of the total wall area, natural lighting 
being further supplemented by window groups in the 
steep sections of the roof structure. With the exception of 
the paint storage house, all operations are carried on 
within one building having a floor area of more than 
516,000 sq. ft., including the oil house. The south end 
of the building fronts on the ship-channel previously 
mentioned. At that point, a 540-ft. receiving dock with 
rail facilities was constructed. Dock equipment consists 
of a 5-ton revolving gantry crane with a 55-ft. beam, the 
crane being capable of traveling the length of the dock 
in less than one minute. Three-phase power is supplied 
to the crane motors through three rails rather than the 
conventional copper trolley. 

Ocean freight passes from the dock through doorways 
opening into the receiving bay, which extends across 
the entire south end of the building. Incoming rail 
freight also ean be unloaded in the receiving bay as 
trackage is provided both there and by the shipping plat- 
forms, which are within the building. 


DD coma: the past year the Ford Motor 


Exterior of the Richmond Plant of the Ford Motor Company 


Adequate Electrical Service Is Insured by 
Basing Distribution Layout on a Watts- 
Per-Square-Foot Basis. Efficient Produc- 
tion Relies Upon Adequate Lighting, Syn- 
chronized Material Handling and Special 
Tool Equipment Made Possible by Mod- 
ern Electrical Applications 


All heavy doors in the plant are motor-operated from 
push-button control stations located near the opening. 
Factory windows both in the walls and roof of the build- 
ing are group-operated by motor-driven gear mechan- 
isms controlled from push-button stations located at 
points where ventilation control is necessary. 

Factory heating and the necessary steam requirements 
for the plant are furnished from a boiler room wherein 
are installed two boilers utilizing natural gas for fuel. 
The heating system of the factory is of the hot-water 
re-circulating type, water being heated in steam heaters 
located in the boiler room and circulated through the 
plant by turbine or motor-driven pumps. 

Power is furnished to this plant through two overhead 
feeders from separate Pacific Gas and Electric Co. sub- 
stations. These overhead lines terminate in cable pot- 
heads outside the plant and are led by cables to the pri- 
mary switchgear room where a General Electric metal- 
clad switching unit is installed. This unit is of the 
elevating type and provides preferential throw-over pro- 
tection on incoming primary feeders. Two motor-op- 
erated primary breakers connect either the preferred 
or emergency 11-kv. feeders to the 11-kv. bus from which 
energy is supplied to two separate transformer banks 
through manually operated breakers. A complete meter- 
ing installation is included with the unit. These four 
breakers, the 11-kv. bus, and the metering equipment are 
constructed as an integral unit, it being necessary to 
connect only the incoming and outgoing leads after the 
equipment is in place. This is one of the few metal-clad 
switching units now in use on the Pacific Coast, but its 
many advantages presage rapid acceptance of this type 
of installation. Its use permits lower installation cost, 
decreased floor space, increased reliability of service and 
decreased hazards to operating personnel, it being im- 
possible to touch any live part of the high-tension circuit. 

Adjacent to the switchgear room is the transformer 
bay where two banks of three transformers each serve 
power and light, respectively. These transformers are 


solidly connected to their respective buses, the power 
banks rated at 1,500 kva. being connected Delta-Delta, 
transforming 11-kv. primary power to 440-volt, 3-phase 
for power distribution throughout the plant. 
1,000 kva., is 


The lighting bank, rated connected 
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Power and lighting distribution switchboard, made up of air 
circuit breaker panels, are safe, neat and easily accessible 
for changes or maintenance 


ll-kv. Delta on the high tension side, transforming to 
220/110 volts; 3-wire, single-phase. Secondary leads 
from each bank lead to the main distribution switch- 
boards. 

Distribution switchboards are composed of I-T-E dead- 
front air circuit breakers, 25 serving power and 22 
serving lighting. Power and lighting feeders leave the 
distribution switchboard room at one point in exposed 
conduit. A particularly important feature of the elec- 
trical feeder layout is the maintenance of a uniform 
gradient throughout the plant regardless of the type of 
manufacturing process being carried on. Electrical dis- 
tribution for both lighting and power is made on the 
basis of watts-per-square-foot, rather than on the basis 
of power requirement for a particular manufacturing 
process being carried out at any certain point. Thus, 
no matter what rearrangement of the plant may be neces- 
sary for future models or enlargements, ample power 
and lighting service will be available without necessitat- 
ing the expense of a change in the existing electrical in- 
stallation. 

In providing uniform energy distribution to the var- 
ious factory areas, a corresponding uniformity was neces- 
sary in the layout of distribution panelboards. As the 
power and lighting services are completely isolated, each 
is distributed through a separate system of panelboards. 

Distribution panelboards consist of a number of dead- 
front fuse blocks which are held in place by clips en- 
gaging in jaws on fuse blocks mounted:-in the interior 
of the panel. As these fuse blocks are removable, circuit 
isolation is positive and re-fusing is made less hazardous. 

At the Richmond plant, the location of the distribution 
panelboards is distinctly new. As the accompanying 
illustrations show, they are mounted at a height of ap- 
proximately 8 ft. above the floor line, either on the wall 
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or supporting columns throughout the area of the plant. 
In the latter case, it was general practice wherever pos- 
sible to place the lighting and power distribution panels 
on opposite sides of the same column. Panelboards are 
accessible only by a collapsible ladder which is padlocked 
into the supporting ‘column, the key to which is in the 
possession of the electrician, thereby preventing the 





A bhove—Power and lighting panels are installed above floor 
to conserve space and promote safety. Padlocked ladders 
on each column may be seen 


Below—Method of working on panelboards. Collapsible lad- 


der has been unlocked and fastened into position before 
the panel 
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ladder from being used for any purpose other than reach- 
ing the panels. The ladder, when opened, engages in a 
recess slot in the front of the panel and cannot be jarred 
or knocked loose. Encircling the working space in front 
of each panel are two steel bands which eliminate the 
possibility of accidents due to falling from the high po- 
sition. This arrangement not only saves a great deal 
of floor space but also insures that there will be no 
tampering of the fuses or circuits except by authorized 
persons. 

Power circuits from the main distribution switchboard 
room serve two distribution panels and lighting circuits 
serve a similar number of lighting distribution panels. 

Lighting, as previously mentioned, is based on a wat- 
tage-per-square-foot of floor space and uniform illumi- 
nation throughout the plant has been the object of in- 
stallation. With the exception hereafter described, the 
general lighting is provided by approximately 2,700 18-in. 
R.L.M. units, mounted at a 20-ft. height on 10- to 14-ft. 
centers throughout the plant. In general each unit is 
provided with a 300-watt lamp. Dome reflectors are sus- 
pended from the roof and are provided with a remov- 
able hanger and plug attachment. These individual 
hangers and connections for each reflector facilitate easy 
removal for cleaning and provide means of changing the 
size and type of reflector and lamp should future changes 
in the factory require a different type of lighting to 
effect the best results. Because of the saw-tooth roof 
construction, reflectors had to be suspended some dis- 
tance to maintain a uniform height, which was specified 
not to exceed the lowest truss line in any instance. To 
eliminate sway and to carry lighting conduits across the 
wide spaces, the conduit is suspended from steel mes- 
senger cables carried between trusses along the entire 
length of the building. This arrangement also permits 
standardization of mounting details. The accompanying 
illustration emphasizes the perfection of uniformity 
and the details of mounting each reflector. 

In the receiving bay, 66 Holophane units mounted on 
40-ft. height with 750-watt lamps are installed. Holo- 
phane units also are used to light the railway loading 
dock and the craneway. 

Along the assembly line and for the various body 
painting sheds, Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor lamps 
supplement the general illumination. These lamps are 
mounted on either side of the assembly line and the 
total installation requires over 400 mercury vapor units, 
each rated at 450 watts. Illumination from these lamps 
is particularly desirable along the body finishing assem- 
bly line. As the bodies leave the assembly line for their 
first priming coats of paint they enter a glass enclosed 
painting booth where illumination is provided by spec- 
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Left—Close-up of an individual reflector showing the plug 
and receptacle with which each is equipped, the individual 
hanger and the steel messenger cable which supports the 
conduit and prevents sway. These features permit rapid 
and economical revision of the plant lighting should future 


requirements make that necessary 


Below—View of section of the factory which illustrates the 
general illumination lighting fixtures and the uniform 
mounting and spacing to provide even intensity throughout 
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ially mounted dome reflectors on the outside of the 
glass, thereby eliminating any possibility of explosion 
within the paint chamber itself. Spray painting is used 
exclusively in this plant. In successive progress toward 
completion, the illumination of the paint chambers is pro- 
vided by Cooper-Hewitt lamps to enable colors to be ex- 
actly matched and to eliminate shadows or lines on the 
paint job itself. 

The total lighting load in this plant is 999 kw. Ac- 
cording to modern ideas, lighting should cost approx- 
imately 2 per cent of the factory payroll. In other 
words, lighting will cost ten minutes of the working time 
during the day and, to justify its installation, should 
enable the worker to increase the speed in production 
at least this much. In the Richmond plant, an average 
10 foot-candle intensity is maintained and great care 
has been exercised in designing the lighting installation 
to fit the requirements of each process and to make 
working conditions as favorable as possible. 

Power requirements within the plant include the oper- 
ation of everything from automatic welding equipment 
to high-frequency portable tools. Except in the case of 
very small machines, individual circuits are provided 
from the power-distribution panels to each motor or 
equipment. 

Production via the famous continuous line assembly 
is carried out to a high degree of perfection. Material 
handling has been reduced to a highly mechanized sys- 
tem, motor-operated conveyors being so synchronized 
as to assemble the component parts of an automobile 
or truck at the required point in the production line 
exactly at the right time. For this purpose an elaborate 
combination of motor and gear reducers is used to drive 
the conveyors. The automobile engine is received com- 
pletely assembled from the Eastern factory. However, 
the frame and body parts are assembled in this plant. 
For these operations, riveting and electric welding are 
used to great advantage. Specially designed spot weld- 
ing machines weld entire sections of the body in one 
operation. Individual spot welding machines are used 
for the smaller parts of the body assembly. 
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Along the various assembly lines, high-speed tools are 
used to speed production. Frequencies of 60 or 180 
cycles are obtained from a small frequency changer in- 
stallation, the current being made available through a 
separate conduit system at points where exceptionally 
high-speed tool equipment is necessary. 

Portable tools, which include drills, screw drivers, 
grinders, buffers, polishers and wrenches, are available 
to operators along the assembly line at any required 
moment by means of an ingenious carrier suspension. 
An I-beam, mounted above the assembly line, forms the 
tracks for a number of four-wheeled suspensions ap- 
proximately 12-in long. Each such suspension provides 
the mobile support of one portable tool which is ener- 
gized from outlets on a conduit installation immediately 
above the I-beam. Spring-wound drums for the flexible 
conductor insure that the tool will remain out of the 
way, yet available for instant use. 

Individual motor drives are provided wherever pos- 
sible throughout the plant. The unit principle of ma- 
chine-tool drive is carried one step further by combining 
the disconnecting switch, magnetic starter, push button 
and motor itself as a unit part of the machine. This 
system has the advantage of added simplicity in wiring 
as only one conduit is required to serve each motor. 
Furthermore, removal or replacement of a machine can 





A bove Body assembly re- 
quires a variety of portable 
tools which are carried along 
the assembly line on small 
suspensions. Spring return 
reels hold each tool in readi- 
ness for use. One of the 
many spot welding equip- 
ments is shown in the fore- 
ground 


Right—General view of two 
assembly lines shortly after 
completion of building. De- 
tails of general illumination 
installation and the mercury 
vapor lamps along the con- 
veyors are clearly shown. 
Note location of lighting dis- 
tribution panels on columns 
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be made with the least amount of trouble and expendi- 
ture of time. The combination presents a neat, compact 
appearance on the machine and makes the electrical 
equipment very accessible for repairs or replacements. 

Approximately 200 motors, ranging from fractional 
horsepower sizes to 150 hp., are installed in the plant. 
With the exception of one or two smaller motors, contro! 
is of the magnetic, push-button type. Motor disconnect- 
ing switches are fused when an installation is one of a 
number on a single feeder and is unfused when the ser- 
vice runs directly to the distribution panelboard. 

Detached from the plant is the paint-storage and paint- 
distribution equipment, which is interesting from the 
electrical viewpoint in that vapor-proof lighting units are 
the only electrical equipment in the building. In the 
Richmond plant a new system of paint distribution has 
been installed. Sixteen tanks in the paint-storage house 
contain the standard colors used by the company on 
its products. These tanks are continuously agitated and 
kept under pressure by means of compressed air or 
steam-driven pumping units. From each storage tank 
paint is forced through pipes to various factory areas 
where it is utilized on the body of the car. This differs 
from the ordinary re-circulating system in that there is 
no return from the factory to the storage tanks, settling 
of the paint being prevented by pressure and agitation 
within the lines themselves. In enameling fenders and 
under-body parts, drying is accomplished in hot-air 
ovens. Total tank capacity in the oil house is 199,000 gal. 

Natural gas is used to heat the air and the temper- 
ature is closely controlled by Leeds & Northrup tem- 
perature controllers acting upon gas control valves for 
the heaters. Motor-driven fans maintain constant cir- 
culation of the warm air, thereby evening out the temp- 
perature within the oven. 

Throughout the entire plant no detail which would im- 
prove working conditions or make for more efficient pro- 
duction has been overlooked. In these respects, as in 
many others, the Richmond plant sets a new standard 
for industrial installation. Electrically it represents the 
most advanced practices in the application and utiliza- 
tion of energy, the original electrical installation being 
so laid out that it can be adopted to almost any conceiv- 
able change in manufacturing requirements with min- 
imum expense. Albert Kahn, Inc. were the architects and 
engineers of the plant; the Clinton Construction Co., of 
San Francisco, the contractors; and the Alta 
Co., of that city, made the electrical installation. 
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Motor Specialist 


Plotting Motor Performance 
From Field Readings 


By W. O. Hur.sut 


San Francisco, Calif. 


induction motor may be obtained in 
the field if an ammeter and a suitable 
means for determining the resistance between two of the 
stator leads are available. This method is particularly 
applicable for installations such as isolated pumping 
stations where a watt-hour meter is conveniently located 


Pterica sectoc characteristics of an 


__CONSTANT LOSSES 463 WATTS 
_ STATOR COPPER LOSS 470 WATTS 


ROTOR COPPER LOSS 326 WATTS 
EQUALS SLIP IN PERCENT _ 





OUTPUT 7/16 WATTS _ 


CHART NO./ 


wa! TORQUE & R.P-M. COMPONENT 7,442 WATTS 1800 R. P.M.) 
| | 
SLIP 80 RPM. 


LOCKED ROTOR /NPUT 28,688 


STATOR COPPER LOSS 1/6920 WATTS 











A Department for the Industrial MOTOR An Exchange of Ideas on Economic 
Electrical Contractor — the i i 


Electrical, Mechanical and 
Business Problems 


on the premises. Watt readings may be derived 
from this meter by timing the disk revolutions and ap- 
plying the constants given in the accompanying table 
which is made up for the various watthour meters in 
common use. 

The following discussion demonstrates how readily an 
approximate solution of three-phase induction motor per- 
formance can be calculated assuming that the supply 
circuit is reasonably balanced. Motor losses will be di- 
vided into the three parts of rotor copper loss, stator 


Graphical representation of operating characteristics of the 

same motor at full load (Chart No. 1.) and locked rotor 

(Chart No. 2). The abscissa axis is a watt scale selected 

at an arbitrary vlue convenient for the motor under con- 

sideration. The watt scale must be identical for each chart 
if a graphical torque comparison is desired 


CHART NO. 2 E 


ROTOR COPPER LOSS 11,305 WATTS 


TORQUE COMPONENT - SLIP 1002 OUTPUT ZERO 


TABLE FOR COMPUTING HORSEPOWER OR KILOWATT DEMAND 


FROM Disc 


of 60-cycle, 2-element, 


Meter kw.—r.p.m. * K X 0.746 


REVOLUTIONS 


polyphase watthour meters 


Meter hp. —r.p.m. X K (Table gives values of K) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC A a a 
een tienen eed OoAe, OoBeo aS UD 
Tio [220 [a0 | 0] 280 J aa 11230 J a0 pis Jj 230_ | 460 J 110 | 220 | 440 | 110 | 220 | 440 | 


296511149203 | 3.8606 


NOTES: (1) * 5 Ampe separate terminal meter same as D-6, D-7. 


ratios of transformers. 





(2) On installations using current and/or potential transformers “K* must be multiplied by product of 


(3) All of the above meter constents “K* apply to 50 cycle meters, except type I. 


(4) The above constants when applied to formule gives Meter HP. 
To determine motor output efficiency of motor must be considered. 
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copper losses, and constant losses, the latter consisting 


of friction, windage and iron losses. 
are the basis for the calculations. 


Actual readings 


INPUT READINGS 


FORO... niscccctitiins Watts 469 (w) Amperes 5.6 (I1) r.p.m. 1,800 
EOE ciccccec deal Watts 8,345 (w) Amperes 24 (Is) r.p.m, 1,720 
Locked rotor....Watts 28,688 Amperes 144 
Resistance between stator terminals 0.544 ohms (R) 
Constant losses — w (17 R X 1.5 = 469 — (5.62 & 0.544 & 1.5) 

= 443 watts 
Load stator copper loss — Ie? R X 1.5 = 24? K 0.544 & 1.5 

— 470 watts 


Locked stator copper loss — 144? & 0.544 K 1.5— 16,920 watts 


As the rotor copper loss is proportional to the slip 
in speed, its value may be derived and graphically sub- 
tracted from the input as shown in chart No. 1 The re- 
mainder, d,e,, is proportional to the output, or 7,116 
watts. 

Since the torque varies proportionately with the output 
plus the rotor copper loss, its representative value will 
appear as the distance c,e,, and in terms of pounds at 
one foot radius is: 


Watts output X 7.06 


r.p.m, 
Then from the values in chart No. 1 we have: 


7,166 X 7.06 
— — — 29 pounds, 
1720 : 


Chart No. 2 is drawn to the same scale as chart No. 1 
but from the locked rotor readings. As mechanical 
torque is proportional to the component, ce, the starting 
torque may be determined by comparing c,e, at load with 
c,e, locked. Running torque has already been calculated 
as 29 lb. Therefore the torque at locked rotor is: 


C22 11,305 
<x 29 or ——— XK 29 — 44 Ib. 
C1€1 7,412 
v 


Scraping Enameled 
Magnet Wire 


UCH of the advantage in using cotton-covered en- 
ameled conductors for motor coils is lost because of 
the excessive time consumed in scraping coil terminals 
for soldering. The time lost in scraping by hand be- 
comes an important cost factor, especially when the 
coil is made up of multiple conductors. 
The device illustrated has been made in a repair shop 
and handles up to ten No. 15 wires in a single operation. 
The coil terminals, as shown in the sketch, are thus 


GUARD _SHOWN 
BY DOTTED LINE 


TOP view 0g VIEW 
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cleaned for soldering previous to placing the coils in 
the stator, armature or core, as the case may be. 

The wires become perfectly cleaned the instant they 
are inserted between the buffing wheels. The time in- 
volved in the operation is really only that of handling. 
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Handy Tool for 


Fuse Renewing 








Fuse Ker _/ 


CARTRIDGE FUSE 3 > 

‘a PROJECTING TAS | 

f ee ' 

| FOR SMALL FOR LARGE 
FUSES FUSES 

af | 

\ a | 

REMOVABLE PLUG \. 





FTEN it becomes difficult to remove the screwed-in 

ends of cartridge fuses of the renewal type, parti- 
cularly after they have been in use for some time, as the 
slot in the fuse ends is too large to permit an ordinary 
screwdriver to obtain hold. This is especially true if the 
metal end of the fuse has become corroded, or was wedged 
in too tightly when the fuse was assembled. In the accom- 
panying illustration is shown a special fuse key with ends 
that will fit either the large or small size cartridge fuses. 
It is made from a flat piece of 1/16-in. thick steel or other 
hard metal, and the two key ends are sharpened to fit the 
slots in the fuse caps. The projecting tabs on each side 
of the tool form the handles for turning it. 
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Test Instruments 


By Backstrand 





HENEVER the implements at hand prove inad- 

equate, Backstrand Bros., motor specialists of 
Riverside, Calif., let their ingenuity have full rein 
and soon there evolves a new implement. A few of the 
test instruments kept at the repair bench, made by 
themselves, are shown here. At the top is an instru- 
ment board, with leads for connection to power supply 
or to the equipment to be tested. Below, left to right, 
are a “squirrel cage” or free wheeling testing rotor, 
which placed inside the stator of a small motor will re- 
volve if the winding is correct. Next to it is a small 
“growler” for testing failures in small rotors. Then 
comes a hand “growler” for testing for failures inside 
a stator frame. Last is a set of test leads with pointed 
ends and insulated handles. 
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In Times 


Like These... 


When It Became Necessary to Get More 
Business, Spokane’s Electrical League and 
The Washington Water Power Co. Tested 
and Proved This Formula: 
Coordination of Effort + Sales 
Promotion — More Business 


By LapNeErR V. Ross 


Illumination Engineer, 
The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane 


iness activity, large increases in sales 

or business volume are obtained com- 
paratively easily and with slight attention to proper or- 
ganization of effort. In The Washington Water Power 
Co.’s territory lighting sales efforts in the past had been 
largely of the unorganized type—attention to calls as they 
came in. Little more could be done by the one man in the 
lighting service bureau, considering the sweep of new 
construction and remodeling through the years of pros- 
perity. 

However, with the slackening pace of business and 
with subnormal building, it became evident that the time 
was at hand to gird for battle if the electrical industry 
were to get its fair share of the builders’ dollar. So, 
with the limited assistance of a few Spokane Electrical 
League members, we pressed forward in 1930 and 1931 
with promotional activities and cooperative trade im- 
provement plans, the better to sell improved electric 
lighting. 

To obtain the best results, both for the central station 
in its load building and for the contractor in his work 


[: YEARS of normal! or exceptional bus- 


Three thousand of these general reinspection letters were 
mailed at the start of 1930 to all prospects—factories, office 
buildings, business houses, hotels and apartments 


Wiring in Every Other Building 
Defective } 

age caused by these bores varied 

Etecereat Inapectars will make a reinspection PER FIRE ™ 


reewnmendations for a smell anspec 
hog $2.00 for 


During the past sm years there hav 
different fires in Spokane | 
department, were caused by 





Insist on Inspection by the City Electrical inspec- 
tor and Obtaia Inspection Slip from the Electrical 
Contractor Doing the Electrical Work. 


large bunkiangs 


H.C. SWANN, Electrical Inspector 


vemsed by Tor spokane bin tee Serene Longue in campncteon with the progam 
of the Soemty For hatin: Uevetaprenat New Fork Ca 








Specific letters followed the 
general broadside 


program, such a promotional lighting program should 


be many sided. It should embrace all prospective fields 
alike, to the exclusion of none, in order that the load 
growth and the additional contracting work be normal. 
Thus, our 1930 program included promotion on the re- 
inspection and modernization of commercial and indus- 
trial establishments, a convenience outlet campaign for 
homes, an adequate wiring campaign for new construc- 
tion, and provisions for such specials as outdoor Christ- 
mas lighting. During last year, however, this program 
was curtailed in that no direct-mail advertising was used 
and no wiring specials were offered by the league. 


DIRECT MAIL 


In order to obtain prospects, more than 10,000 light- 
ing sales letters were mailed out at the first of 1930 on 
the subject of reinspection, store lighting, industrial 
lighting, and office lighting. The letter on reinspection 
was prepared locally and went to a list of 3,000 business 
houses, factories, office buildings, hotels and apartments. 
An illustration of this direct-mail piece appears with this 
article. 

Letters on store lighting consisted of the well-known 
Franklin series of three, prepared under the direction of 
The Society for Electric Development. These letters, 
with special copy approved by our local league, went out 
to a list of 500 stores during a two months’ period in the 
early spring, a total of 1,500 letters. Next followed the 
Franklin series on office lighting, directed primarily to 
100 building managers and owners. The local branch 
of one of the electrical supply companies tied in with 
this activity and mailed an equal number of their sales 
letters to the same list of prospects. 

Later in the year (about the first of November) we 
started the largest electrical direct-by-mail campaign 
ever staged in Spokane, sending a total of 5,000 letters 
to 300 industrial lighting prospects in six weeks. It 
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was really four campaigns in one, as each of the three 
largest manufacturers of industrial lighting equipment 
cooperated with the league campaign with additional 
mailings. Also, local electrical contractors sent 1,400 
tie-in letters to their own industrial customers at the 
same time. 

Actual prospects developed by these letters were turned 
over to contractors for selling because of the lack of ad- 
equate man-power in the league or in the power company 
bureau. The results satisfied everyone and paid for the 
cost of advertising many times over. In fact, the effects 
of the intensive campaign were still being felt in 1931. 


CONVENIENCE OUTLET CAMPAIGN 
Since modern lighting in the home is largely effected 
by means of portables—floor lamps, table lamps, bridge 
torchiers, lighted ornaments and sunlamps—it is logical 
to include a convenience outlet campaign in any well 





Auditorium of the John R. Rogers high school, with built-in 
units plainly visible 


rounded out lighting program. Terms were arranged in 
conference between the contractors and the power com- 
pany; two duplex convenience outlets were installed in 
any home for $11.85 and additional outlets at $3.85 each. 
The terms included a down payment of 85 c. and the 
payment of the balance at $1 per month with the light 
bill, no contract to exceed twelve months. Two dollars 
out of each order for two outlets and 35 c. out of each 
order for an additional outlet was placed in a fund to 
cover the cost of newspaper advertisements run by the 
power company. Further, the power company distrib- 
uted post cards to each of its 20,000 residential accounts 
in Spokane calling attention to the special. The eight 
residential salesmen of the power company were asked 
to mention the special on every one of their hundred or 
more daily contacts and they were responsible for a large 
portion of the orders turned in. All orders thus obtained 
were distributed equally among the nine contractors 
cooperating. 








DIRECT MAIL PIECES, 193 


Subject Sender Total 
Reinspection....... : League . ° 3,000 
Store lighting SD’ ecotediacias 1,500 
Office lighting-........ oaks : I a cnntnscaniilninn 300 
Office lighting-~..... : ; . Westinghouse ... 300 
Industrial lighting.......... : . League ........ ] 900 
Industrial lighting... . Benjamin .... 900 
Industrial lighting........ Ivanhoe ..... ; 900 
Industrial lighting. Westinghouse .... 900 


Industrial lighting... -«« COMRPRCUNTD «......... 1,400 


Total ; statics ried adele eeaautidiinnen a 10,100 
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The contractors themselves entered in this advertising 
and canvass by using newspaper space, radio time, street 
car cards and hand bills. A total of 334 duplex con- 
venience outlets were installed. 


FRANKLIN LIGHTING SPECIFICATIONS 


To gain additional prestige for the lighting recommen- 
dations prepared by the lighting service bureau, a license 
was obtained in 1930 in the name of the Spokane Elec- 
trical League from The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., to use the Franklin Lighting Specifications 
Plan. At first, when we made Franklin layouts, they 
were just the usual lighting plans plus a red and black 
certificate on parchment. Later, we began to offer com- 
plete electrical wiring specifications, including wiring 
for power and heat, to comply with the Franklin light- 
ing layout. 

Of course, electrical specifications are not a part of 
the Franklin plan, but in our experiment here we found 
that they not only gave us a better access to the archi- 
tect’s office, but that they also were a means of obtaining 
a continuous connection with a job all the way from the 
draftsman’s board to final completion. 

A striking example of the possibilities of selling ad- 
equacy occurred in the case of two schools built in the 
suburban territory near Spokane. Both were designed 
by local architects and both were built under extremely 
stringent financial limitations. One of them was con- 
tacted by our lighting service bureau and a Franklin 
specification prepared, including wiring, while the other 
was not contacted in any way. One was wired in knob 
and tube with two ceiling outlets per classroom and one 
wall switch and no convenience outlet. The other was 
wired in conduit with six to eight ceiling outlets per 
classroom, a switch at each door, a minimum of two 
convenience outlets and an outlet for a synchronous 
electric clock. In the one we contacted, each individual 





Indirect units were used in other parts of the school (ex- 
cepting the auditorium) where they were more accessible 
from below 


ceiling outlet was equipped with double the size of lamp, 
not counting the greater number of outlets per room. 

Another interesting job was the new John R. Rogers 
high school in Spokane. In the offices, library, study hall, 
art room, music room and bookkeeping room, a total of 
50 indirect units of 300-watt size have been installed. 
The remainder of the rooms are equipped with enclosed 
semi-indirect units of the same size. No lighting fix- 
tures, in the usual sense of the word, have been used in 
the auditorium. The entire room is lighted with built-in 
units (see illustration) and relamping and cleaning is 
done from a cat-walk in the attic space, eliminating the 
use of long ladders, lamp changers or scaffolding. 

Other unusual electrical features in this school include a 
complete Telechron clock and program system, eliminating 
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all paper tapes; a radio broadcasting system connecting 
classrooms with the office, auditorium or outside world; 
forced air circulation with automatic temperature con- 
trol for each room; all-electric kitchen in the cafeteria 
and domestic science room; special convenience outlet cir- 
cuits throughout; and electrical distribution panels sep- 
arate from lighting panels at all load centers. 

During 1930 we issued Franklin layouts for instal- 
lation certificates on eighteen different jobs, ten of them 
new construction or remodeling, while the other eight in- 
volved relighting only. Reports are available on eleven 
of these jobs, the remainder being either delayed or not 
entirely completed at the time of writing. On these 
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Franklin specifications normally include lighting only, but 
the bureau went further and supplied layouts for power and 
heat. Thus, a complete electrical recommendation involves 
three parts. This requires more work, but gets more business 
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Good work by the lighting bureau in selling a Franklin plan 
to the W. W. Powell match block factory in Spokane. The 
effectiveness of good lighting is evident 


eleven the lighting load increases total 128 kw., of which 
96 kw. may be reasonably attributed to the selling efforts 
of the lighting bureau. 

During 1931 we made Franklin lighting and wiring 
layouts for 24 jobs. Of these, 19 are completed and in 
use. On these 19, load increases total 278 kw., of which 
116 kw. may be attributed to the bureau, 

These figures for 1930 and 1931 do not represent the 
full activities or results of lighting sales efforts, but 
merely that part where the Franklin plan could be ap- 
plied advantageously. For instance, last year we re- 
ported lighting sales on a total of 65 jobs, including the 
19 mentioned, for an increase of 1,052 kw. This in- 
cludes total increase on some new construction so that 
the bureau takes credit for only 465 kw. 

The outstanding success of this limited experiment con- 
curs with the opinion of lighting salesmen and equip- 
ment manufacturers throughout the country today that 
inadequate wiring is the root of all evil in the lighting 
sales field and that successful lighting sales effort must 
include wiring sales as an integral part. 


OUTDOOR CHRISTMAS LIGHTING 

Although very little money was spent on this activity 
for the year, results were far beyond expectations. In 
previous years elaborate contests had been staged with 
extensive publicity programs. This year, with no con- 
test feature, greatly curtailed newspaper space and prac- 
tically no money spent by the league, the number of 
homes lighted, the neighborhood spirit and the number 
of commercial establishments lighted equaled any pre- 
vious year’s record. Direct-mail circulars were sent by 
some of the electrical contractors to their customers and 
a playlet, “The Light Before Christmas,” written in 
1929 for the league, was again presented before civic 
clubs. 

Ninety per cent of the educational, promotional and 
sales work of the lighting service bureau of the power 
company has been done in close cooperation with the 
electrical contractors and other branches of the industry. 
The report of this bureau’s first year of intensive pro- 
motional work (1930) shows 171 customers’ lighting 
jobs worked on, with 55 written recommendations pre- 
pared. The bureau worked on 21 temporary lighting 
jobs and on 31 company lighting jobs, for a total increase 
of 625 kw. for the year. The total increase in revenue 
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is estimated at $28,959, of which $13,470 can be credited 
to lighting service work. 

During 1931, the bureau reported lighting sales on 
65 jobs with 24 Franklin certificates issued, for an in- 


crease of 1,052 kw. This represents approximately 
$52,500 in annual revenue to the central station, but it 
includes new construction so that the bureau takes credit 
for $23,250. Total connected lighting load from the 19 


Price Books Revised 


To Meet New Conditions 


black book,” and used by contractors 

throughout the West, the “Electrical 
Price Book,” formerly known as “Pacific Coast Data and 
Sales Book,” has been revised and rearranged to conform 
with more modern practice. At the same time, in south- 
ern California another and more abridged price book 
service has been inaugurated. Both have definite fields 
of service to the contracting industry although they differ 
in some essentials. 

The latter, for example, was the outgrowth of the 
need for a brief, easily used pricing sheet which the con- 
tractor doing knob and tube work could take on the job, 
use to make estimates of price for a customer, and 
quickly compute the data required. It is published per- 
sonally as a private enterprise, by Frank J. Connolly, 
who is executive secretary of the Contractors and Deal- 
ers Assn. of Southern California. It is know as the 
“Electrical Supplies Price Service.” 

This particular book is of pocket size and contains 
only the standard everyday items in simple form. The 
price quoted is sufficient to take care of normal over- 
head and profit. The sheets are mimeographed on one 
side of a page and are arranged with alphabetical index 
in a loose-leaf, pocket-size book binder. A large number 
have been sold in southern California. 

The “Electrical Price Book,” on the other hand, is a 
more complete service. It is published by the A. E. Rowe 
Co., of San Francisco, which has handled the service for 
years. This book is issued in two sizes, one a pocket, 
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completed jobs under the 
$13,900 a year in revenue. 

If we review the highlights of these different activi- 
ties, with the limited man power, the small population 
of this city and region, and the slackened business pace 
during the year, only the most optimistic outlook can 
be foreseen for the future returns from this combined 
work. 


Franklin plan represents 


Resale Price Services Render Valuable 
Aid to Pacific Coast Contractors 


abridged size; the other a desk or counter size, more 
complete in detailed information. 

A separation of nationally advertised list-price mater- 
ials and appliances is made by printing the sheets con- 
taining these items on pink paper. They are also kept 
in a separate part of the binder. 

Wiring material suggested resale prices are based on 
a uniform make-up from carton quantity cost usually. 
At the bottom of each page are listed the various quan- 
tity lots available. The one underlined with two lines 
is that upon which the prices given on that page are 
based. (See illustration.) 

The indexes are all carefully cross-indexed so that if 
an item is known by several designations it may be read- 
ily found. For example, cartridge fuses are indexed 
both under “cartridge” and “fuses.” 

On the price sheets themselves the sizes, weights, 
quantities and, where several makes of the same item 
are common, the makes and their catalog numbers and 
descriptions are given. This gives the contractor sev- 
eral choices of approaching each item to find its resale 
price. Likewise, if the book is to be used for estimating 
purposes and cost figures are required, a blank space is 


Typical pages in the price book; left, showing listing of 
catalog numbers of various makes, styles, etc., with pricing 
based on carton quantity as underlined on the bottom of the 
sheets. Conduit prices, as indicated, are based on quantity 
of 425 lb. Appliance sheets, such as the washer page shown, 
are printed on pink paper to facilitate finding. A typical 
index sheet (right) shows cross-indexing of items 








provided in the right-hand column for the contractor 
to enter these figures, either in code or as he wants 
them. 

An advantage of the service is that costs are not di- 
vulged to counter clerks or other employees who might 


misuse them’ in quoting to their friends. The prices 
given are all selling prices and promote a consciousness 
of selling price rather than cost price. As with the 
other service mentioned, the mark-up is sufficient to pro- 
vide a fair profit and a normal overhead. The “Electri- 
cal Price Book” prices have stood court tests as to the 
legitimacy of the calculations upon which prices are 
based. 

Two other features of service were announced by Mr. 
Rowe upon the issuance of the revised book. Maurice 
de Long, an estimator of long standing in San Francisco, 
formerly with the Turner Co., has been placed in charge 
of a technical department. He will answer contractors’ 
questions as to technical problems and advise in instal- 
lation methods. For any contractor desiring a check 
quantity survey of materials on any plans and specifi- 
cations, an hourly fee has been arranged. No estimates 
of labor will be made, however. 

Because of freight differentials and other local condi- 
tions, the Pacific Coast states have not been able to rely 
as completely upon national resale price services as have 
other parts of the nation. These two resale price ser- 
vices on contractors’ time and material installations, 
even in competitive work, should do much to stabilize 
this industry, if used. 


U.S. C. Swimming Pool 
Sports Combination Lighting 


OON the new swimming pool at the 
University of Southern California will 


become a place of international in- 


terest, for athletes from all parts of the world will 
play and practice in this pool in preparation for the 
Angeles. 


1932 Olympic Games, to be staged in Los 
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Light will play an important part in these athletes’ 
preparations, as they will be able to swim at night as 
well as during the day, for the installation of a com- 
bination overhead and underwater lighting system was 
included in the original plans for this pool. 


Althought the pocl, which measures 62x72 ft., was com- 
pleted but a short time ago, several swimming events 
already have been held at night by the students in 
regular attendance at the university, and the illumi- 
nation of the pool has been found entirely satisfactory. 
The combination lighting has also been pronounced 
safer and more hygienic than the old type of overhead 
lighting only. 

The overhead lighting of the pool itself is accom- 
plished by the use of 24 sets of reflectors, each set 
consisting of two spots, with each spot containing a 
150-watt lamp. These sets are spaced on 15-ft. cen- 
ters, with the exception of the two center rows, which 
are 8 ft. apart and are mounted in an inverse position 
so that the illumination obtained is totally indirect. The 
conduit for these lights is installed in the channel of 
the angle-iron girder with an outlet for each pair of 
spotlights, the latter being connected thereto with 
flexible cord. 


Twenty-two Westinghouse Aqualux underwater lights 
equipped with rectilinear lenses and 250-watt lamps 
are used for the underwater lighting of the pool. These 
are enclosed in a heavy bronze-cast water-tight housing 
with a glass lens on the water end and a cover similar 
to that used on a diving bell, which is removable from 
the corridor in the basement so that lamps may be 
adjusted or renewed. The unit, however, is designed 
to be submerged without a water-tight compartment. 


The underwater lights are 4% ft. below the top edge 
of the pool and are spaced on 12%-ft. centers at the 
sides and 6 ft. apart at one end. The other end of the 
pool is left blank, so that swimmers do not race toward 
the light. 


Walks around the pool are also lighted. Four over- 
hanging fixtures each contain 100-watt lamps, while 
ten wall brackets hold 80 watts each. 


The complete electrical installation was laid out and 
engineered by E, L. Ellingwood, electrical and mechan- 
ical engineer, and George L. Patterson was the elec- 
trical contractor. 


The Trojan tank in full light. 
Glass forms the roof and may be 
raised during summer to simulate 
an outdoor plunge. Such swim- 
ming champions as Johnny Weis- 
mueller, Mickey Riley, Austin 
Clapp, Buster Crabbe, Georgia 
Coleman and Olive Hatch have 
pronounced the lighting ideal for 
meets 
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NOW... 


Sunshine while you eat 
th 
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» year round = every day = every hour 


For the first time in San Francisco, you can dine while 
basking im healthful and invigorating ultra-violet rays . . . 
im D. 







he secret ... General Electric Sum Lamps are 
Led in ovr Dairy Lunch. 

e heard a ps. They are 
ra-violet radiation... . Rich in 
rybody is talking—tUltra-Violet!—Vitamin 
Enjoy it while eating. 

You need sunshine to restore summer vitality during 
these dark winter days. 

Come ond get nature's finest tonic, which this indoor 
sumehine makes possible. 


‘OLD SOL’ WILL FIRST APPEAR 
IN OUR DAIRY LUNCH ON 


Thursday, December 10th 


FROM THEN ON — EVERY DAY 
WILL BE SUNSHINE IN 


THE HUB 


DAIRY LUNCH 


NIELSEN BROS. 
1684 MARKET STREET 






thet 
Vitamin 
D! Here it is! 










Market and Haight Streets 
ee es 


Above—These dodgers brought increased 


business. Right—Interior of The Hub, 
with Stephen Winter, G. E. sunlamp 
specialist, in dark suit facing camera 


Vitamin D 
With Victuals 


Wire a brand new installation of two rows of spec- 

ially built dual-purpose lighting units, The Hub 
Dairy Lunch is the first restaurant in San Francisco to 
offer a treatment of ultra-violet rays with every meal. 
And the subsequent increased business indicates that 
even Californians are willing to accept guaranteed daily 
sunshine. The heart of each unit is an S-1 Mazda 
sunlamp, concealed by a 20-in. diameter parchment shade 
having the G.E. monogram and a rising sun as its dec- 
orative motif. In addition to the sunlamp, four 60-watt 
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Clears Legal Points 
Regarding Licensing 


O CLEAR some opinions regarding 

; the much-disputed prerogative of 

those administering licenses, H. B. 

Kirkland and A. L. Abbott, of the National Electrical 

Manufacturers’ Assn. ordinance department, propounded 

two legal questions which have been answered by Fran- 

cis E. Neagle, attorney of New York City. The two 
questions were: 

No. 1. Assume that an examining board is created 
and is given power to examine applicants for electrical 
contractors’ licenses, to issue licenses to those applicants 
found qualified, and that it is desired to give the board 
power also to revoke such licenses. 

Is there any legal ground for revocation of a license 
other than proved willful and persistent violation of 
laws regulating methods of installing electrical work or 
proved incompetence to comply with such laws? Or 
may the board in the revocation of licenses legally take 
into consideration the moral character, business integ- 
rity, financial responsibility, etc., of the holder of the 
license? 

No. 2. Where a new licensing ordinance or statute 
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inside frosted lamps are concealed within the shade. The 
eight units are suspended 8% ft. above the floor in two 
rows and replace one row of four candlestick fixtures. 

Because Stephen Winter, General Electric sunlamp 
specialist, and Carl Henkle, of Lambert Sales Co., Gen- 
eral Electric retailer, occasionally lunch at The Hub, 
they became acquainted with the brother proprietors, 
A. C. and S. C. Nielsen, and suggested such an installa- 
tion. But it was not until after considerable promotion 
and persistent effort that they were able to consumate 
the sale. 

So pleased were the proprietors after the job was 
done that they distributed the illustrated dodger, calling 
attention to the innovation and its benefits. 


vy 


goes into effect requiring the licensing of electrical con- 
tractors and journeymen electricians, is it necessary that 
a contractor already engaged in the business and each 
journeyman already working at the trade as a journey- 
man be given a license without examination? 

In answering the questions, the attorney cited 
cases having a bearing upon the matter in hand. In 
short, the answer to the first question was: “As there 
is no obligation on the licensing authority to grant any 
licenses and as it has the power to refuse a license in 
a particular case even where the statutory or prelim- 
inary requirements are complied with, it is my opinion 
that a license can be revoked for other reasons than will- 
ful and persistent violation of the law or proved incom- 
petence, and that the licensing authority may take into 
consideration moral character, business integrity, finan- 
cial responsibility, etc.” 

Answering the second question, he says: “Where a 
licensing ordinance or statute requires the licensing of 
those engaged in a particular trade, it is not necessary 
that those already working in the trade be given a license 
without examination. On the other hand, a refusal to 
grant a license because the licensing authority thought 
there were sufficient contractors or.journeymen, would 
not be sustained, in my opinion, nor would a refusal to 
license or extend a license because a contractor did not 
have a store with a stock of goods of certain value.” 
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Two Recent Events Point to State 
Owned Power As Oregon Election Issue 


re owned power will be before 
the people of Oregon as an election 
issue this year or next if we interpret 
accurately two events occurring in that 
state the latter part of January as 
repercussions of the public power hy- 
steria in that state last year. One was 
the first meeting of the governor’s 
“Super Power Committee of Oregon”; 
the other was the filing of a proposed 
constitutional amendment by the State 
Grange with the secretary of state. 


SUPER POWER COMMITTEE 


The so-called super-power committee 
is composed of I. H. Van Winkle, at- 
torney general,’-Charles E. Strickland, 
state engineer, and the three following 
members appointed by the governor: 
John H. Lewis, consulting engineer, 
Portland; J. W. McArthur, supervising 
engineer, Eugene Municipal Power Sys- 
tem; and Hon. B. L. Eddy, Roseburg. 
Authority for this committee is found 
in Joint House Resolution No. 18 of 
the last legislature directing the com- 
mittee to suggest legislation “providing 
for the cooperation of super power dis- 
tricts in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, whereby the public power plants 
in such states may be inter-connected 
by transmission lines ... to the end 
that all economies may be made avail- 
able to the public through interconnec- 
tion over a wide area.” At the first 
meeting, the committee chose the name 
quoted above and elected as its chair- 
man, Mr. Lewis, who, as a representa- 
tive in the last legislature, was the 
author, introducer and chief sponsor 
of the authorizing resolution. 


Findings of fact by the committee 
were that (1) interconnection would 
secure economies due to diversity in 
peak load conditions of widely scattered 
communities; (2) it would secure econ- 
omies due to diversity of stream flow 
conditions; (3) it would save duplica- 
tion of steam stand-by power equip- 
ment; and (4) that “without owner- 
ship of such super-power systems the 
public cannot derive the above men- 
tioned economies.” 


The committee having found that 
cities and power districts in both Ore- 
gon and Washington may legally inter- 
connect within their respective states, 
will devise legislation providing for 
state ownership of power plants and 
transmission lines in Oregon to pave 
the way for a possible intra-state sys- 
tem, and will seek reciprocal legisla- 
tion in Washington and Idaho. 


Mr. Lewis, who was formerly state 
engineer and is now a practicing con- 
sultant, has long been an advocate of 
public power development. He _ en- 
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visions a great publicly owned network 
in the Northwest consisting principally 
of large federally owned generating 
plants on the Columbia River, supple- 
mented by smaller state owned plants 
on strategic streams, with the states, 
as purchasers of federal power, trans- 
mitting energy over their own lines 
and selling it at wholesale to munici- 
palities, power districts, private power 
companies and large industrial users 
for distribution or use by such agen- 
cies. Mr. Lewis looks upon legal pro- 
vision for state owned generation and 
transmission facilities as a prerequisite 
to congressional approval of federal de- 
velopment on the Columbia, which he 
claims will yield the cheapest power 
in the United States, and in turn in- 
fluence a tremendous industrial devel- 
opment in the Northwest. 


v 





GRANGE MEASURE 


The constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by the Grange would authorize 
the state of Oregon to develop water 
power within the state; to transmit, 
distribute and sell electric energy; to 
develop water power in conjunction 
with the United States or in conjunc- 
tion with other states or political sub- 
divisions thereof; to contract with the 
United States or other states for the 
purchase of water power and electric 
energy; to fix rates for the use of 
water power and electric energy; and 
to incur indebtedness to an amount not 
exceeding 6 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of all the property in the 
state to provide funds for these pur- 
poses. As soon as the attorney general 
provides a ballot title for this measure, 
the Grange proposes to circulate peti- 
tions to place the measure on the ballot 
by initiative at the next general elec- 
tion in November. 

Consideration of this proposed am- 
endment by the “super power commit- 
tee” resulted in agreement to study the 
measure to see if it fulfills the legisla- 
tive action needed to accomplish the 
objects sought in Joint House Resolu- 
tion No. 18. 


Submarine Cable for Columbia River 


HE highest-voltage submarine cable 

crossing in the world, rated at 
115,000 volts, is to be installed beneath 
the Columbia River and the Oregon 
Slough so that power can be trans- 
mitted directly to Portland from the 
new Ariel hydro-electric generating 
plant of the Northwestern Electric Co. 
on the Lewis River in Washington. 
The installation also will mark the first 
use of oil-filled cable for a submarine 
crossing. Here the cable is shown re- 
ceiving its application of lead sheath 
in the Schenectady works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

The present route for sending power 
from Ariel to Portland is by overhead 
lines from Ariel to Vancouver, Wash., 
directly north of and on the other side 
of the Columbia River from Portland; 





then east several miles to Camas; 
across the river on overhead lines to 
Fairview; and then west to Portland. 

While the cable will be rated 115,000 
volts for a grounded neutral system, it 
will be operated temporarily at 66,000 
volts on an isolated neutral system 
until power demands require an in- 
crease in the operating voltage. 

The cable crossing will be from Van- 
couver to Hayden Island, and from 
there to the Portland shore of the 
Oregon Slough. Across Hayden Island 
there will be overhead transmission. 
Under the Columbia River there will 
be three 3,700-ft. lengths of the cable, 
buried beneath 6 ft. of the river bot- 
tom, and beneath the slough there will 
be three 1,515-ft. lengths, likewise 
buried. 
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M. S. Sloan Resigns as 
N. Y. Edison Co. President 


The resignation of Matthew S. 
Sloan as president of the New York 
Edison Co. and The Uni-.ed Electric 
Light and Power Co., New York, and 
as president, trustee or director of the 
several companies of the Consolidated 
Gas Co. system, was announced last 
month. Mr. Sloan has stated his in- 
tention of engaging in other business. 
He is succeeded as president of the 
Edison company and The United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co. by Frank W. 
Smith. Mr. Smith has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Edison and United companies. 

As president of the National Electric 
Light Assn. in 1930, Mr. Sloan took a 
prominent part in the convention of the 
association held in San Francisco in 
that year. 
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San Francisco Appliance 
Ordinance Interpreted 


Implications or interpretations not 
intended unfortunately were given the 
new ordinance recently passed in San 
Francisco in an announcement of it 
appearing in ELECTRICAL WEST (Feb. 
1, 1932, p. 94). 

Because of the confusion which re- 
sulted, Ralph Wiley, chief, Depart- 
ment of Electricity, San Francisco, 
who was flooded with inquiries regard- 
ing it, was asked to furnish this pub- 
lication his official declaration regard- 
ing the ordinance so that it might be 
published and thus serve to clear up 
the misunderstanding. 

In a letter to the editor Mr. Wiley 
definitely interprets the intent of the 
ordinance as relating to the regulat- 
ing of appliances and equipment which 
may be connected to an ordinary house 
circuit, and to wire, sockets and such 
materials as are sold over the coun- 
ter. He also sets forth clearly the 
extent to which his department itself 
will give provisional approval to such 
goods offered for sale under certain 
limited conditions, declaring that it is 
not the intent of the ordinance or de- 
partment to set up a laboratory. The 
letter itself follows: 


EDITOR ELECTRICAL WEST: ..... The or- 
dinance was created for the purpose 
of regulating the sale of materials, 
devices or appliances which may be con- 
nected to an electrical circuit of 110 volts 
or over by means of an attachment plug, 
as well as to prevent the practice by deal- 
ers of removing the manufacturer’s name 
plate and voltage current or wattage rat- 
ing of the appliance. 

It can be readily seen that the inspec- 
tion bureau experiences no difficulty in pre- 
venting the use of materials, devices, appli- 
ances or apparatus which are directly 
or permanently connected to a circuit, as 
a certificate of approval would not be 
issued at the completion of the installation 
if sub-standard or non-listed materials or 
apparatus were connected thereto. 

It is not the intent of the ordinance, nor 
the intention of the Department of Elec- 
tricity, at any time to set up a laboratory 
or create a standard for the testing of the 
above-mentioned materials and devices. 
All materials and devices which are listed 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories auto- 
matically comply with the provisions of 
the ordinance and do not require approval 
by this department. 

The following is a copy of Section 4 of 
the ordinance, which clearly and definitely 
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covers the question of “provisional ap- 
proval” by the chief of the Department of 
Electricity : 


Section 4. The chief of the Depart- 
ment of Electricity may grant “pro- 
visional approval” of electrical mater- 
ials, devices or appliances under the 
following conditions: 


(a) Where no standard has been 
prepared or adopted to which they 
shall conform. 


(b) Where no other materials, de- 
vices or appliances of similar type are 
regularly listed or approved. 


(c) Temporary acceptance, in emer- 
gency, may be given to materials, de- 
vices and appliances not listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., provided 
such materials, devices or appliances 
have been submitted to the Laborator- 
ies for test and approval. Such tem- 
porary acceptance will ordinarily be 
granted for a period of 90 days only. 


“Provisional approval” (except where 
no standard has been prepared or 
adopted to which they should conform) 
applies only to the particular sample 
so “provisionally approved” and not to 
the line as manufactured, stored, sold, 
installed or attached, and shall be 
granted only for such materials, de- 
vices and appliances which, in the 
opinion of the chief of the Department 
of Electricity, are reasonably safe. 


No manufacturer of repute who manu- 
factures electrical materials, devices, appli- 
ances or apparatus need have any fear 
as to the effect this ordinance will have 
on the sale of his commodities in the City 
and County of San Francisco, but the sale 
of sub-standard non-listed appliances which 
create a fire or life hazard will not be 
permitted and the provisions of the ordi- 
nance is so far as this feature is concerned 
will be strictly enforced. 


Very truly yours, 
RALPH W, WILEY, (signed) 
Feb. 17, 1932, Chief, Dept. of Electricity 
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Los Angeles to Vote on 
Power Bonds in May 


The Board of Water and Power Com- 
missioners of Los Angeles has adopted 
a resolution of intention to ask voters 
at the city election to be held May 3 
to approve a power bond issue of 
$34,400,000. The board’s resolution in- 
structs the city attorney to prepare 
the necessary resolution requesting the 
city council to submit the proposition 
to voters on the ballot. 

The city power bureau’s require- 
ments for capital investment during 
the next four years were announced 
as $52,235,000 in a statement issued 
by Arthur Strasburger, president of 
the board. If the bureau’s program 
is carried out, he said, $17,835,000 will 
be available from power revenues, 
leaving $34,400,000 to be provided by 
the proposed bonds. 

The bond fund requirements are 
listed as: $17,500,000 for a transmis- 
sion line from Hoover Dam; $11,240,- 
000 for a steam plant at Wilmington, 
and necessary extension and better- 
ments to the existing electric system, 
$5,660,000. 
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PuGet SOUND Power & LIGHT Co. 
will expend more than $25,000 in im- 
provements and extensions in the 
Marysville district, including a $15,000 
substation in Marysville which will 
raise the voltage from 4,000 to 12,000 
out of Everett. The substation will 
include transformers and voltage regu- 
lators. The company also plans a line 
from Snohomish south to connect with 
the Cathcart system, to cost approxi- 
mately $3,000. 





House Committee Studying 
Electric Energy Tax 


In considering new forms of taxation 
preparatory to drafting a new tax bill, 
the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives has had its 
attention directed to the possibility of 
levying a tax on the use of electric 
power. This suggestion has been made 
by Representative Crisp of Georgia 
who ranks next to the chairman on the 
Democratic side of the committee. It 
was originally proposed by Mr. Crisp 
that a tax of % c. a kilowatt-hour be 
assessed and that this should be a con- 
sumers’ tax. Mr. Crisp later conceded 
that such a tax would be unreasonable 
and discriminatory, and the proposal 
was changed to one calling for a gen- 
eral sales tax of from 1 to 10 per cent 
applied to all electric, gas, and tele- 
phone bills. 

A later development in the Congres- 
sional agitation for electric energy tax- 
ation was a suggestion sent Feb. 16 
by Ogden L. Mills, newly appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, to Repre- 
sentative Crisp proposing a 7 per cent 
tax on all domestic consumption of elec- 
tricity and gas. A revenue of $94,- 
000,000 is foreseen if the tax in this 
form passes the House. 

Arguments against the proposed tax 
are being received in Washington by 
executives of gas and electric compan- 
ies all over the country. According to 
A. F. Hockenbeamer, president of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, the suggested 7 per cent tax will 
take $2,300,000 a year from the homes 
of northern and central California. Mr. 
Hockenbeamer points out that the 
sending of this amount yearly to Wash- 
ington in taxes means taking that 
much out of trade and business in the 
territory served by his company. Cham- 
bers of commerce, merchants’ associa- 
tions and other organizations, he says, 
realize the danger and the burden and 
are passing resolutions against the tax 
and sending protests to Congressmen 
and Senators. 

“The tax is clearly a tax on neces- 
sities,” says Mr. Hockenbeamer. “Even 
in the war days of 1917 a tax on heat 
and light was too much for Congress. 
Provision was made in the first draft 
of the war tax bill to tax domestic elec- 
tric service 5 per cent. The Senate 
finance committee struck out the tax, 
saying in its official report: 

‘This tax would fall with very great se- 
verity upon people of moderate means, as 


well as upon the poorest classes of the 
community, who at the present time de- 


pend very largely, if not entirely, in the 
cities, upon gas or electricity to furnish 
them with both light and heat for cooking, 


as well as in many cases with power for 
the running of small machinery like the 
sewing machine. The committee felt that 
a tax of this character ought not to be 
imposed. unless a point was reached where 
it would become necessary to tax every- 
thing susceptible to taxation. Light and 
heat are the weryu last things which should 
be made the subject of taxation,’ 


“That was in war time and every- 
body was at work and far better able 
to pay taxes than today. Now we find 
thousands out of work or on reduced 
wages. Small householders were prob- 
ably never less able to pay new taxes.” 
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California Commission 
Attacks National Body 


Charging that the National Assn. of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
as it is now conducted is “imperiling 
state regulation,” the California Rail- 
road Commission, together with the 
public utility commissions of New York 
and Wisconsin, has served formal 
notice upon the membership of the 
national association of its intention to 
secede from the national body unless 
the association “changes its course.” 

Announcement of the intention of the 
California commission thus to with- 
draw unless radical changes in policies 
are made appears in a communication 
addressed to state utility commission- 
ers of the various states of the nation. 
Similar communications have been ad- 
dressed to these commissioners by the 
public utility regulatory bodies of New 
York and Wisconsin. 

The action of the withdrawing com- 
missions is based on three grounds. 

First: It is charged that at the an- 
nual meetings of the national associa- 
tion a number of utility officials and 
representatives have endeavored to “in- 
fluence the action in the convention by 
furnishing entertainment to commis- 
sioners, and by other similar activities, 
and have seriously impaired the value 
of the conventions and are bringing 
the good name of the entire association 
into disrepute.’ The communication 
points out that a resolution intended 
to remedy this condition was defeated 
at the last convention. This resolu- 
tion, so the communication of the Cali- 
fornia commission states, was intended 
“not only to exclude non-members from 
unduly taking up the time of the com- 
missioners in discussions which would 
be more appropriately presented else- 
where, but was designed to discourage 
the attendance of the large number of 
utility officials and representatives who 
have regularly been invited to attend 
these yearly meetings.” 

Further objection is registered to the 
action of the association, which “voted 
to suppress and exclude from its public 
records the transcript of the debate on 
this issue.” 

Second: Formal opposition is voiced 
to the action of the association taken 
at its last convention in defeating a 
resolution providing that the yearly 
convention be held permanently, after 
1932, at Washington, D. C. This reso- 
lution was offered by Clyde L. Seavey, 
president of the California commission. 

In support of this resolution it was 
urged that Washington is a logical 
place to meet; that the association met 
there regularly for many years; that 
the main office of the association is 
there, as is also the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It was pointed out 
that such a permanent meeting place 
would eliminate the present general 
criticism that the conventions had be- 
come more or less junketing trips; that 
the junketing aspects of the association 
conventions had injured public con- 
fidence in regulation; that because of 
the plain necessity for the most econ- 
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omical expenditure of’ public funds 
these junkets could not be defended 
and should be definitely terminated. 

Third: Objection is taken to the ac- 
tion of the national association in con- 
tinuing the “supervision” of the publi- 
cations, Public Utilities Fortnightly 
and Public Utility Reports. This reso- 
lution, the California’ Railroad Com- 
mission states in its communication, 
was “especially intended to free the 
association of the quite natural innu- 
endo attached to supervising and en- 
dorsing publications financed and con- 
trolled by public utility interests. The 
point was made that these publications 
and the work that they had done and 
were doing was a valuable one. But, 
it was said, that for the association to 
endorse and supervise a _ publication 
owned and operated by the very utility 
interests which the members of the 
association were required to regulate 
seemed obviously an improper situation 
and one which had been properly 
criticised in many quarters.” 

A resolution proposing the discon- 
tinuance of any connection with these 
publications was laid upon the table 
by the association without discussion. 

The California Railroad Commission 
has addressed a summary of its atti- 
tude and that of the New York and 
Wisconsin commissions to each com- 
missioner of every commission that is 
a member of the association, and has 
asked for a statement of the position 
of each member. 
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Plan Offered City Light 
For Completion of Skagit 


In an offer to the Seattle city council, 
Bayly Hipkins, construction engineer 
and contractor, proposes the comple- 
tion of City Light’s great 199,000-hp. 
Diablo power house, and the providing 
of employment for 250 Seattle men for 
the next fifteen months at $7 a day. 
The proposal, in writing, provides for 
taking $3,210,000 of City Light 6 per 
cent bonds at par and accrued interest 
in behalf of Mr. Hipkins and a syndi- 
cate of manufacturers and contractors. 

Mr. Hipkins agrees to purchase for 
cash $1,374,000 worth of the bonds, 
with the understanding that the pro- 
ceeds would be used by the city to pay 
off warrants and other obligations for 
labor, materials and equipment already 
furnished or yet to be furnished under 
existing contracts on the Diablo plant. 

Mr. Hipkins also agrees to purchase 
$189,000 of bonds, the proceeds to be 
used for cashing warrants of that 
amount issued for the construction of 
the City Light Building at Third Ave. 
and Madison St. His offer is condi- 
tioned upon his being awarded a con- 
tract to furnish the labor, material and 
equipment necessary to complete con- 
struction of the Diablo plant. For this 
he agrees to accept $1,647,000 worth of 
bonds in lieu of cash. 

The Hipkins proposal was received 
by the city council after City Comp- 
troller Harry W. Carroll had failed to 





receive any bids on a $3 million issue 
of City Light bonds, under a call re- 
cently published. A Portland financial 
firm notified Mr. Carroll by wire that 
they might have an offer if given more 
time to complete their plans. 

Being contingent upon letting of a 
new contract, the Hipkins proposal had 
to be referred by Comptroller Carroll 
to the city council, where it will be con- 
sidered shortly. In the meantime, the 
board of public works will hold special 
sessions to investigate the terms of the 
proposal. 

Although they withheld final opinion 
until the proposition has been consid- 
eder from every angle, Superintendent 
of Lighting J. D. Ross and city officials 
generally were pleased with the pro- 
position. 

“With the funds that would be pro- 
vided” said Mr. Ross, “we can pay all 
existing contracts on the Diablo plant 
and complete its construction on sched- 
ule time.” 

In carrying forward the Diablo con- 
struction, Mr. Hipkins’ contract would 
cover construction of the power house 
and tail race, a double transmission 
line from Diablo to Gorge, and instal- 
lation of generators and waterwheels 
which have already been purchased by 
City Light. 

Each of these projects Mr. Hipkins 
pledged himself in writing to complete 
strictly in accordance with the Light 
Department’s plans and specifications. 
No contracts for any of this work have 
been let by City Light. 

Contracts already completed at Di- 
ablo cover construction of the pen- 
stocks, power tunnel and foundations 
for the power house. It is for the 
purpose of providing funds to pay off 
the $1,374,000 still due on these con- 
tracts that Mr. Hipkins agrees to take 
bonds to that amount. The Diablo 
cam, long ago completed, has been 
paid for in full. 
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Puget Sound Purchase 
By Puyallup Doubtful 


Indicating that the city officials of 
Puyallup have been contemplating giv- 
ing up the plan of purchasing and 
cperating the property of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., after having 
gone through the courts to condemn 
the system of the power company in 
Puyallup, Mayor 8S. R. Gray, of Puyal- 
lup, has made a proposition to J. F. 
McLaughlin, president of the Puget 
Sound company, that the company pay 
the city $25,000 in cash and consider 
the condemnation suit against the com- 
pany’s properties a closed matter. 

The offer made by the city is the 
culmination of an effort on the part of 
Puyallup to sell bonds to cover the pur- 
chase price of the power company’s 
property. Mr. Laughlin countered with 
an offer formerly made by the company 
to pay for the city’s expenses in the 
condemnation suits with interest. This 
cost was approximately $16,000, Mayor 
Gray said. 
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Utility Accounting Study 
Made at Oregon Meeting 


Continuation of the hearing before 
the Oregon Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner of the two-year-old complaint of 
the Merchants Utility Bureau of that 
state against merchandising accounting 
practices of electric and gas utility 
companies was heard in Salem on Feb. 
16. (See ELECTRICAL WEST, Feb. 1, 
1932, page 97.) In the second hearing 
complainants’ case confined itself spe- 
cifically to accounting practices, and 
introduced very little evidence pertain- 
ing to merchandising practices in the 
field. 

An expert accountant for the peti- 
tioners introduced accounting analyses 
of the Oregon utility companies taken 
from their annual reports to the com- 
mission in recent years and of the 1931 
merchandising accounts of the compan- 
ies which had been prepared at the re- 
quest of the commissioner. By these 
the witness attempted to show that 
merchandising losses were reflected in 
the rates of the companies in a manner 
unfavorable to the public. Petitioners 
also produced a suggested outline of 
accounting procedure for merchandis- 
ing and jobbing departments of the 
utility companies and this outline was 
taken under advisement by the com- 
missioner and by the companies with 
a view to determining what method of 
accounting is to be prescribed by the 
commissioner. In general terms this 
outline is described as providing for 
elaborate allocation of various charges 
to the merchandising department for 
all items of expense in any wise con- 
nected with the company’s merchandis- 
ing operation. Many companies in 
Oregon now carry their merchandising 
accounting very largely on an incre- 
mental basis. 

No evidence was introduced by the 
companies tending to offset the implica- 
tions made by petitioners’ expert wit- 
ness relative to alleged merchandise 
losses. Instead it was agreed by stip- 
ulation that the companies did not 
admit these implications but that in the 
interest of saving time and further 
hearings, they would forego the pro- 
cess of proving the fallacy involved in 
some of the testimony of the witness. 
The companies did, however, introduce 
some general evidence of the favorable 
effect past merchandising activities had 
had on lowering the average cost per 
kilowatt-hour to the consumer and on 
lowering rates. This was done through 
presenting in evidence the report of 
merchandising activities of Oregon 
utilities prepared last year. (ELECTRI- 
CAL WEST, May 15, 1931.) 

V. H. Moon, sales manager, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., Portland, was the 
only witness for the companies and be- 
sides explaining the charts contained 
in the report, he was given an oppor- 
tunity to testify to the merchandising 
policies his company had put into ef- 
fect for the purpose of encouraging 
independent electrical dealers in his 
territory to secure as large as possible 
a volume of the appliance business. 


Two conferences and the commis- 
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Hoover Dam Has 24-Hour 








W orking Day 


This unusual night view of Hoover Dam in the making was taken looking 
upstream along the Colorado River in Boulder Canyon past the four giant 


tunnels driven 
building. 


month, 


sioner’s final order on a new classifi- 

cation of accounts for merchandising 

operation are expected within a month. 
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Denver Rates to Be 


Lowered in March 

Electric rates in Denver will be 
lowered under a new rate schedule set 
up by Public Seryice Co. of Colorado. 
The revised structure, effective with 
March 15 meter readings, contemplates 
6 c. per kw.-hr. for the first 40 kw.-hr. 
of domestic usage; 5 c. on all addi- 
tional, as compared with the former 
rate for the first 15 hours, 6 c. 
for the next 30 hours, and 5 c. for ad- 
ditional current. The new commercial 
lighting schedule is 5 c. for the first 
1,000 kw.-hr. instead of the former 5% 
ce. Other classes will benefit propor- 
tionately. » 

The reduction was agreed upon by 
Clare N. Stannard, vice-president’ and 
general manager of Public Service Co., 
and the city council’s public utilities 
commission, following a _ report of 
municipally-employed experts which 
recommended such a course. No cut in 
gas rates was suggested but the de- 
layed-payment clause in customers’ 


THe 
mn. 


contracts was modified from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent on both gas and 
electricity. 

The decision came after’ several 


months’ study by Herbert S. Sands and 
Herbert B. Dwight, engineers retained 
by the city administration, whose anal- 
ysis placed a smaller valuation on Pub- 
lic Service Co.’s electric department 
than that claimed by the utility. On 
this basis, a cut in rates was recom- 


in the mountain side 
Two of the tunnels have been holed through during the past 
Work goes on day and night. 


to divert water while the dam is 


mended. Rather than submit the ap- 
praisal to court adjudication, the com- 
pany acted favorably on the experts’ 
report. 


About 90,000 domestic, commercial 
and industrial customers , will be 
affected by the change. 
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P. G. and E. Reopens 

Hat Creek Power House 

The Hat Créek power house No. 
on the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s system in northern California 
is back in operation again after a year 
of inactivity as the result of an injunc- 
tion granted L. P. Joerger, Shasta 
County rancher, who claimed that the 
water used in the operation of the Hat 
Creek plant was riparian to his land 
and that its diversion resulted in 
age to that land. 

On Jan. 26 the California Supreme 
Court refused to grant the power com- 
pany a writ of supersedeas which th 
company had filed in an attempt to 
have the temporary injunction obtained 
by Mr. Joerger set aside. The court 
vuled that the action was unnecessary, 
as the filing of the appeal by the powe 
company from the injunction, a 
which the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
had taken following its granting, au 
tomatically stayed the injunction. Un- 
der this decision the power company 
put its Hat Creek plant No. 2 back on 
the line. Mr. Joerger has asked the 
supreme court for a rehearing of the 
proceedings in which it ruled that the 
company could reopen Hat Creek No. 
2. It was shut down under the injunc- 
tion on Feb. 6, 1931. 
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San Diego Gas, Electric 
And Steam Rates Cut 


Interim rates established Feb. 16 by 
the California Railroad Commission to 
hold during the investigation into the 
rates of the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co., will save con- 
sumers under that system an estimated 
total of $600,000 a year. 

Under the order establishing these 
rates, the company is given until March 
1, 1932, to elect whether it will, on its 
own volition, bring natural gas into 
the territory that it serves. The effect 
of the order is to set up two sets of 
interim rates, one based on the use of 
manufactured gas, the other on the use 
of natural gas, with the company given 
the-option to choose between the two. 

The matter came before the Railroad 
Commission in an application made by 
the City of San Diego asking an invest- 
igation into the rates charged by the 
San Diege utility within the limits of 
San Diego. The Railroad Commission, 
on its own motion, broadened the in- 
vestigation to embrace also the opera- 
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tions of the utility outside the city. 

If the service of manufactured gas is 
continued as at present, the commis- 
sion’s decision holds present electric, 
gas and steam rates to be unduly high 
and orders percentage decreases to be 
made effective on meter readings of 
April 1, 1932, except upon minimum 
and demand charges. A discount of 
10 per cent is ordered in electric 
schedules for general residence service, 
street and highway lighting, series 
municipal street lighting and general 
power service, a 17 per cent discount 
in charges for commercial lighting, and 
12 per cent in agricultural power ser- 
vice charges. On the same date a 5 
per cent discount will apply to charges 
for general gas service. 


If the service of manufactured gas 
is replaced by natural gas, 5 per cent 
discount is ordered in charges for elec- 
tric and highway lighting and series 
municipal street lighting, 1 per cent in 
general power service, and 7 per cent 
in agricultural power service rates. 
These reductions likewise do not apply 
to minimum and demand charges. The 


Steel Conduit Replaces Historic Wooden Flume 





HIS old wooden flume, built to 

serve the pioneer hydro-electric 
plants of the Redlands (Calif.) Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., predecessor of 
the Southern California Edison Co., has 
just been replaced by a 30-in. electri- 
cally welded steel pipe carried on a 
steel substructure. 

Sheep Cliff flume, the name by which 
the conduit has always been known, de- 
rives its name from the fact that one 
of the old Mormon sheep herders in 
this section found himself farther 
down the mountain slope than he anti- 
cipated, and in entire ignorance of this 
particular location, headed his sheep 
down into the canyon below. They 
arrived there much sooner than he ex- 
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pected, for Sheep Cliff is a precipitous 
wall, approximately 300 ft. in height! 
The flume is an example of what the 
pioneers of the industry had to con- 
tend with, in the face of adverse public 
opinion, and engineering reports that 
“it couldn’t be done.” There were no 
precedents to guide the promoters and 
no confidence on the part of the public 
that the transmission of electricity over 
long distances would be a_ success; 
therefore, the cheapest, simplest and 
most direct methods were used. 

Sheep Cliff flume was a part of the 
original conduit conveying water from 
the headworks of Mill Creek hydro- 
electric plant No. 2 to the power house. 
The new steel line is 476 ft. long. 





reduction in steam service charges is 
to be 11 per cent whether manufactured 
or natural gas service is supplied. 

Minimum charges for natural gas in 
San Diego are fixed at 90 c. for the 
first 200 cu. ft., and outside at $1.15. 
The next 800 ft. is at 14% c. per hun- 
dred; the next 2,000 12 c., next 7,000 
10 c., and all over at 9 c. per hundred. 
All proposals for natural gas contem- 
plate its purchase wholesale from one 
of the major southern California dis- 
tributing companies, with delivery at 
La Jolla, at a rate not above 30 c. per 
1,000 cu. ft. 


v 


Price Set for Sale of 
Edison Property to City 


Values of the distribution system of 
the Southern California Edison Co. in 
certain portions of Los Angeles which 
the city plans to acquire were estab- 
lished early last month by the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission. 

The values set by the commission are 
only slightly above those of the city, 
but are strikingly below prices asked 
by the Edison company for the proper- 
ties. The discrepancy is accounted for 
by the higher valuation for going con- 
cern and potentialities accorded the 
systems by the power company. 

A price of $1,390,000 is fixed by the 
commission as the compensation that 
the city is to pay for properties, in 
cluding severance charges, in the Ham- 
ilton, Santa Monica Canyon, Venice, 
Green Meadows, Buckley, Watts, Sun- 
land, Martel and Beverly Glen addi- 
tions to Los Angeles. The city’s valu- 
ation figure for these properties was 
$1,385,000; that of the Edison com- 
pany ran from approximately $4,800,- 
000 to $6,200,000, both including sever- 
ance charges. 

Value of the property of the power 
company in Tuna Canyon, Mar Vista 
and Barnes City additions is fixed by 
the commission at $379,000; the city’s 
valuation was $351,700. Estimates of 
the company on this property varies 
from approximately $600,000 to $900,- 
600, all figures including severance 
charges. 

Hearings in the case were conducted 
by Clyde L. Seavey, president of the 
Railroad Commission, who wrote the 
decision. Two petitions for a rehearing 
have been filed by the power company. 
Constitutionality of the Public Utili- 
ties Act, so far as it relates to condem- 
nation proceedings, is attacked in both 
petitions. 
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IDAHO Kw.-HR. TAX CASE TO U. S. 
SUPREME CouRT—The Utah Power & 
Light Co., Salt Lake City, has appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court for a de- 
cision in the now famous Idaho kilo- 
watt-hour tax case. Constitutionality of 
the law passed by the Idaho Legislature 
last year imposing a tax of % mill per 
kw.-hr. on all electrical energy gener- 
ated within the state was upheld in a 
decision handed down Dec. 31 last in 
the Federal Court for the District of 
Idaho. 
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Validity of Aqueduct 
Bond Issue Upheld 


Judgment in favor of the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia was rendered by the Los An- 
geles county superior court Feb. 8, in 
an action brought by a taxpayer seek- 
ing to invalidate the $220,000,000 bond 
issue voted by the district for construc- 
tion of an aqueduct from the Colorado 
River. 

The taxpayer, Mrs. Katherine K. 
Buck, sought to invalidate the bonds 
on the grounds that the voters had 
been misled by pre-election statements. 
She contended that the amount voted 
would be insufficient to construct the 
aqueduct, that the water would not be 
fit to drink and that voters had been 
deceived by promises of immediate em- 
ployment for several thousand men. 

Declaring that “he who pleads fraud 
must prove fraud,” and that no fraud 
or illegality had been proved by the 
plaintiff, Superior Judge Leon R. Yank- 
wich, who rendered the decision, 
pointed out that almost any bond issue 
could be set aside if no stronger evi- 
dence of fraud were required than had 
been presented in this case. 

This is the second case in which the 
superior court has upheld the validity 
of the bond issue. In the first action, 
a Long Beach taxpayer attacked the 
issue on the grounds that the Metro- 
politan Water District act was uncon- 
stitutional. This first decision has 
been appealed to the state supreme 
court. 


Officers Named for 
Engineers’ Relief Body 


P. R. Hines, mining engineer, Port- 
land, has been elected president for the 
coming year of the Oregon Technical 
Council consisting of representatives of 
all major branches of engineering in 
the state. Other officers are: vice- 
president, G. F. McDougal, mechanical 
engineer; directors, E. C. Willard, civil 
engineer, C. H. Wallwork, architect. 

Chief function of the council this 
year will be to direct the engineers’ 
relief organization recently formed to 
give financial relief to unemployed 
engineers in distress and jobs to those 
who can be placed. 

O. L. LeFever, superintendent, 
Northwestern Electric Co., retiring 
president of the council, will continue 
as active head of the executive com- 
mittee of this organization until the 
plan is in operation, and G. B. Hering- 
ton, consulting engineer, will act as 
secretary. At present the survey of 
conditions respecting unemployment 
among engineers and a solicitation for 
funds in the different groups is going 
forward. 

Committee organization to carry on 
operation of the plan consists of: fin- 
ance—E. B. MacNaughton, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, and former 
practicing civil engineer; O. B. Cold- 
well, vice-president, Portland General 
Electric Co., and A. S. Moody, man- 
ager, Northwest office, General Electric 
Co.; eligibility—G. F. McDougal, con- 
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Lining up and tacking crews working on the 26-in. electrically welded 
transmission line of the Southern Fuel Co. between Kettleman Hills 


and Los Angeles. 


Using 40-ft. lengths of pipe, the crew made welds 


at the rate of 22 each per nine hour day, using Lincoln Electric Co 
shielded arcs. Southern Fuel Co. was organized early in 1931 by Pacific 


Lighting Corp. and the Southern California Edison Co. 


The Long 


Beach steam station of the Edison company is now supplied with gas 


from Kettleman Hills. 


New speed records for pipe line construction 


were established with the laying of this 210-mi. line 


sulting mechanical engineer; A. T. 
Williams, consulting civil engineer; and 
C. H. Lundell, city electrical engineer ; 
employment—F. D. Weber, Oregon In- 
surance Rating Bureau; S. M. Lister, 
Civic Building Service Bureau; Fred 
Cook, McCracken-Ripley Company; E. 
F. Pearson, Northwestern Electric Co.; 
and C. C. Hockley, consulting civil 
engineer. 
v 


Lassen County (Calif.) 
Towns Ask Lower Rates 


A group of consumers in Lassen 
County using electric power furnished 
by Lassen Electric Co. have filed a 
complaint with the California Railroad 
Commission asking that an investiga- 
tion be conducted into the rates charged 
by that company and the rules and 
regulations it enforces. The complaint 
charges that the present rates and 
rules are excessive and discriminatory, 
and asks that new rates and regula- 
tions be imposed upon the company. 
The complaint is signed by consumers 
resident in Susanville, Standish, Litch- 
field and Johnstonville. 

Residents of neighboring towns in 
Lassen County, also served by the Las- 
sen Electric Co., organized the Lassen 
Municipal Utility District a few 
months ago. It was announced at the 
time of the district’s formation that a 
request would be made of the Railroad 
Commission to have rates lowered, and 
failing this, the district would take 
steps to acquire the power company’s 
system and operate it as a municipal 
plant. 


v 


Ample Water for Energy 
Supply in West Colorado 


Eastern Colorado faces a dry spring 
and summer, but the western watershed 
has enjoyed heavy snowfall which fore- 
casts ample water for hydro-electric 
generating and irrigation purposes. 
This information is contained in a re- 
port by M. C. Hinterlider, state engi- 
neer, on snow and moisture conditions 
throughout the state. 

Both Arkansas and South Platte 
River basins are reported subnormal as 
to moisture, according to the survey. 
In areas fed by these streams, only 
reservoirs with older water rights will 
be able to fill, and storage at present 
is far below average. March and April 
snows, such as prevailed in 1931, may 
relieve the situation. 

The heaviest snows of the winter 
have fallen in southwestern Colorado. 
Snow at high altitudes is from 4 to 10 
ft. deep, which is 50 per cent above 
normal. Storage is also 50 per cent 
above normal in this district, which 
suffered severe drought last year. 
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SOUTHERN SIERRAS RATES REDUCED— 
Revision in two electric schedules of 
The Southern Sierras Power Co. has 
been approved by the California Rail- 
road Commission. The first covers gen- 
eral power service and the second 
municipal pumping service effective 
in the Imperial County district. Re- 
vision of the first schedule will effect 
a reduction of $58,500 in power bills, 
and the second a reduction of $3,560. 
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Taxes Take 10 Per Cent 
Of P. G. and E. Revenue 


With one of the largest checks ever 
received by the Treasury Department 
of the State of California, the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. has just paid 
$3,136,313.68 covering the second half 
of its state taxes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931, a total of 
$6,272,627.36. This amount represents 
742 per cent of the company’s gross 
receipts for the period. The power com- 
pany is the second largest taxpayer in 
California, the Southern Pacific Co. 
being the first. 

In addition to state taxes, the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. has paid the 
federal taxes for 1931 of $1,678,672.31, 
various city and county taxes, 
$442,516.54, gasoline tax, $62,386, and 
miscellaneous taxes which bring the 
total taxes paid by the power company 
to $8,459,415.98. This amount repre- 
sents more than 10 per cent of the 
company’s gross revenue for the year, 
and its payment means that all the 
proceeds of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co.’s operations for one day out of 
every ten or for nearly six weeks out 
of the year are expended exclusively 
for taxes, according to Charles G. John- 
son, state treasurer of California. 


v 


Alameda Now Supplying 
Government Island Energy 


Overcoming War Department objec- 
tions to the project, the Alameda 
(Calif.) municipal department of elec- 
tricity cut in the electric distribution 
system on Government Island in the 
Oakland-Alameda estuary last month, 
and the City of Alameda will hereafter 
sell energy to the federal base on the 
island. The Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., which formerly served the island, 
has agreed to relinquish its rights to 
the sale of energy to the city. The 
present load of approximately 400 kw. 
will be largely increased with the com- 
pletion of the government base on the 
island, it is believed. 

To overcome the War Department’s 
objection, the city agreed to transmit 
current over established conduits; the 
laying of a permanent cable will await 
the proposed dredging of the estuary, 
according to R. Ray Fritz, manager of 
the Alameda municipal department. 

Negotiations are now under way 
looking toward the acquisition by the 
City of Alameda of the business of sup- 
plying the Posey tube across the estu- 


ary with electric current, Mr. Fritz 
said, 
v 
POWER PLANT WILL HELP To FI- 


NANCE IRRIGATION PROJECT—A power 
plant, estimated capacity 30,000 hp., to 
be built a mile and a half from the 
Yakima River at Union Gap, Wash., is 
expected to help finance construction 
of the proposed Yakima-Benton irriga- 


tion project. According to plans re- 
vealed in Yakima last month by W. E. 
Rowe, reclamation engineer, the out- 
] "fy 


standing feature of the project will be 
a large power ditch, 101 mi. in length, 
which will half-circle Yakima and the 
Roza irrigation canal. The power 
ditch, which will carry 3,000 sec. ft. of 
water, will take water from the Yak- 
ima River and follow the course of the 
ditch and canal of the Moxee Canal Co. 
East Selah and Moxee Valley acreage 
coming under the canal will be about 
4,000 acres; beyond the valley approxi- 
mately 66,000 acres will be irrigated. 
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City Gives Consumers One 
Month’s Electricity Free 


The problem of successful and pro- 
fitable operation of a municipal electric 
power plant seems to have been solved 
by the City of Fort Morgan, Colo., if 
the gift of free electricity for one 
month to customers who were not delin- 
quent on bills is any indication. Upon 
the vote of the city council the muni- 
cipal plant was authorized to serve 
electricity during January free to cus- 
tomers who were not delinquent on bills, 
the limitation of usage to be 15 per 
cent in excess of December consump- 
tion. The electric power plant supplied 
3,737,120 kw.-hr. in 1931 to 1,500 
meters. 

Fort Morgan is said to have $142,000 
in its sinking fund to retire bonds 
against a water plant and electric 
power plant, which are not due until 
1937. The fact that one man, George 
Cox, has had charge of the Fort Mor- 
gan utilities—for Mr. Cox is also 
superintendent of the municipal water 
plant—for 26 years, instead of their 
having been allowed to become political 
footballs, as is so often the case, would 
appear to have an important bearing 
on the results obtained. 
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Rates Reduced in 
Longview, Wash. 


The second reduction in electric rates 
during the past year went into effect 
Feb. 1 in Longview, Wash., when the 
Washington Gas & Electric Co. re- 
duced residential lighting rates in that 
city. A former reduction, which also 
included some downward revision of the 
combination cooking and lighting rate, 
was given consumers May 1, 1931. 

The company’s new rate basis is as 
follows: Ten cents per 100 sq. ft. of 
“active” floor area is charged plus 4 c. 
per kilowatt-hour per 100 sq. ft. for the 
first 10 kw.-hr.; 3 ¢. for the next 20 
kw.-hr; and 2 ¢c. per kw.-hr. for all 
over 30 kw.-hr. Each house is given 
its particular rating as to floor area. 
Previously the charge was 4% c. for 
the first 100 kw.-hr., and 3 c. per kw.- 
hr. above 100, per 100 sq. ft. of area. 

Clarence E. Lasher, local manager, 
gives an example of the saving possible 
under the new rates, as follows: The 
average five-room house using 40 kw.- 
hr. of electricity per month paid $2.30 
a month under the old rate; on the 
new schedule, the cost will be $2.10, a 





saving of $2.40 per year. The very 
small household using 20 kw.-hr. a 
month and paying $1.40 under the old 
rate will now pay $1.20. 
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District Takes Steps to 


Equalize Power Supply 


Turlock (Calif.) Irrigation District 
and the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp., Fresno, Calif., have applied to 
the State Railroad Commission for ap- 
proval of an agreement providing for 
the sale by the district to the power 
company of surplus electric power 
manufactured at the Don Pedro and 
La Grange power plants. The agree- 
ment further provides that if stored 
water in the district’s Don Pedro reser- 
voir shall be depleted during the period 
from June 1 to Dec. 31 of any year, 
thereby rendering Turlock unable to 
generate electric energy necessary for 
its own purposes, the San Joaquin cor- 
poration shall sell and deliver to the 
district at Livingston or Merced Falls 
substation such electric energy as it 
may require up to 5,000 kw. 

In a separate application, approval 
of the commission is asked of the pur- 
chase by the Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
trict from the Sierra and San Fran- 
cisco Power Co. and Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. of the Hickman substation, 
a portion of the Don Pedro-Modesto 
transmission line, all electric transmis- 
sion lines of the Sierra and San Fran- 
cisco Power Co. operated at less than 
20,000 volts, and certain described tele- 
phone lines and equipment. As con- 
sideration for this property Turlock 
agrees to pay the Sierra and San 
Francisco company $170,000, either in 
cash or electric energy. The P. G. and 
E. Co. is joined in the application as 
lessee of the property of the Sierra 
and San Francisco Power Co. 





P.C.E. A. 





P.C.E.A. to Compete in 
National Speaking Contest 


Under the direction of the Public 
Relations Section, P.C.E.A., member 
companies of the National Electric 


Light Assn. in this territory will again 
participate in the national employees’ 
speaking contest. Except for slight 
changes, the plan of the contest is 
similar to those conducted in 1930 and 
1931. 

Parallel contests for men and women 
will be carried on as in the past. The 
contestants will have the choice of two 
subjects: “The Relations of Govern- 
ment and Business” and “The Electri- 
cal Industry as an Economic and Social 
Factor in America.” Some elasticity 
has been given the contestants by a 
new rule which states that the length 
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of the talk should not be more than 15 
minutes nor less than 5 minutes. 

The first elimination contests among 
member companies .will be conducted on 
April 8; the southern California, north- 
ern California and Arizona contests on 
April 22; the P.C.E.A. quarter-finals 
on May 6, and the regional semi-finals 
on May 27, from which the winners 
will go to Atlantic City for the national 
finals. 

In the P.C.E.A. quarter-finals the 
following prizes will be awarded to 
both men and women: 


AU ETD cacrncounptinincmaineasthbannghie $100 
Second prize .. 75 
TE ND vcncn tees actcsennninteimnanions 50 





In Atlantic City the final prizes 


awarded to both men and women, will 
be: 


Be I peekincesncdncnesegcqveiae ij adictipaiatamiee $600 

SS I rs cciactenceelnpensnct iin 500 

IE Cinta rGccuapdsasiidididinsinndtaesasaataade 400 
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Pasadena Chosen for 
1932 Convention 


The Huntington Hotel, at Pasadena, 
Calif., has been selected “as the scene 
of the 1932 Pacific Coast Electrical 
Assn. convention. The meeting will be 
held from Tuesday to Friday, June 14- 
17. The Huntington offers a most 
desirable setting for the event, and the 
1928 convention held there drew the 
largest attendance in convention his- 
tory. 

Daniel L. Scott, Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corp., general convention 
chairman, announces the organization 
of the following convention committees: 


Registration—William C. F. West, Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., chairman. 
Publicity—-Eugene P, Ramsay, Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corp., chairman. 
Transportation—P. H. Ducker, 
California Edison Co., chairman. 
Lighting and 
Westinghouse 
man. 
Entertainment—Richard E. Smith, South- 
ern California Edison Company, chairman; 


Southern 


Decorations—Scott 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 


Betts, 
chair- 


Cc. H. Thrane, General Electric Supply 
Corp., vice-chairman. 

Auditing—Oscar L, Moore, Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corp. 

Hotel — Ralph Hopkins, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Sports—E, R. Northmore, Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corp. 

Special Events—S. E. Gates, General 


Electric Co. 


Program Manager—Wm. Maddock, Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 
Attendance Manager—E. F. Watkins, 


Southern California Edison Co. Ltd, 
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“Government Ownership” 
Is Essay Contest Topic 


“An essay from every English-speak- 
ing employee” is the slogan of the Com- 
mercial Section of the P.C.E.A. for the 
essay-writing contest this year. The 
subject is “Government Ownership,” 
and the contest period is from March 
1-April 4. The subject was selected 
because of its timeliness and the valu- 
able text available in the N.E.L.A. em- 
ployee information committee’s pam- 
phlet No. 3 on “Government Owner- 
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ship.” This pamphlet contains a var- 
iety of material, including concrete ex- 
amples to point the arguments, excerpts 
from articles, letters and speeches from 
those qualified to express themselves, 
and an informative series of questions 
and answers. 

A handsome trophy has been pre- 
sented to the Commercial Section by 
Addison B. Day, president of the 
P.C.E.A., to be awarded to the com- 
pany having the highest percentage of 
employee participation in the contest. 
This is to be a perpetual cup, and was 
given because of President Day’s en- 
thusiastic belief that the annual essay- 
writing contest is productive of much 
good both to the industry and to the 
employees. 

All power company employees below 
the rank of executive and major de- 
partment head (managers, superinten- 
dents, etc.) are eligible to compete in 
the contest. While the N.E.L.A. man- 
ual is recommended as a guide to the 
writing of essays, the use of any ma- 
terial available on the subject of Gov- 
ernment Ownership” is encouraged. In 
order to receive a copy of the manual 
each contestant must signify his inten- 


Trophy offered by Addison B. Day for 
best company participation in P.C.E.A. 
essay contest 


tion of competing in the contest by 
signing a registration card. 

Essays are limited in length to not 
less than 400 nor more than 1000 
words. They will be judged 60 per 
cent on knowledge of the subject and 
40 per cent on originality and clearness 


of expression. Prizes offered are as 
follows: First prize, $100; second 
prize, $75; third prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; next ten prizes, $15 each; 
next twenty prizes, $10 each. After 
the prize-winning papers are with- 
drawn, prizes of $5 each will be 


awarded to 50 of the remaining essay- 
ists by a drawing. 

Contest directors in the respective 
companies in the association have been 








appointed as follows: J. S. Arnold, Cen- 
tral Arizona Light & Power Co.; G. T. 
Bigelow, The Southern Sierras Power 
Co.; A. D. Church, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corp.; S. E. Davis, Elko 
Lamoille Power Co.; A. C. Joy, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co.; Miss Ella Rus- 
sell, Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Co.; A Shackelford, Tuscon Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co.; R. E. Smith, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd.; 
C. F. Stanley, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corp. 





Northwest 
Association 





Utility-Dealer Relations 
Is Theme of Meeting 


A desire to improve dealer relations 
and to develop the market for electric 
utilization devices through all possible 
channels was the theme around which 
many committee reports and addresses 
at the seventh annual mid-winter con- 
ference of the Commercial Section, 
Northwest Electric Light & Power 
Assn., were woven. The meeting was 
held at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
February 18-20. Attendance was nearly 
double that at last year’s meeting, there 
being a greater percentage of manufac- 
turers’ representatives, distributors and 
dealers present. 

In his opening remarks, P. M. Parry, 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, president of the association, out- 
lined the responsibility of commercial 
men of the utilities to the consumer 
and to those who have provided the 
capital for utility business, and sounded 
the key-note of the meeting when he 
dwelt at length on the utilities’ 
sibility to manufacturers and 
This subject received a more complete 
consideration in the three committee 
reports of the Merchandising Bureau 
heard along with other related sub- 
jects during both sessions of one full 
aay. 

On this day, George C. Tenney, ed- 
itor of ELECTRIAL WeEsT, San Fran- 
cisco, portrayed the magnitude of the 
domestic market; a report on load 
building in Oklahoma without merchan- 
dising by A. A. Brown, Oklahoma Ga 
& Electric Co., was read; a: 


“espon- 


iealers. 


ecount- 
ing study of the value of a kilowatt 
of connected load was presented by H. 
O. Hussong, The California Oregon 


Power Co.; and Dean H. S. Rogers of 
the School of Engineering, Oregon 
State College, discussed utilization re- 
search. On the same day George M. 
Gadsby, Utah Power & Light Co., re- 


gional director of the Refrigeration 
Bureau, outlined the 1932 plan of the 
national campaign, and R. Gill, Frigi- 


daire Corp., Portland, told of his com 
pany’s latest achievement in 
velopment of air conditioning 
ment. 

Two other half-day sessions, one de- 
voted to the Power Bureau and a re- 


’ 
the de- 


equip- 





port of the customers’ relations com- 
mi:tee, and the other to the Lighting 
Bureau and the rural electric service 
committee, completed the program. De- 
tails of committee reports and talks at 
the meeting will be more fully covered 
in the next issue of ELECTRICAL WEST. 





A. I.E. E. 





A.1.E.E. CONVENTION IN AUGUST— 
Tentative arrangements are now being 
drawn up for the Pacific Coast conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, to be held in Van- 
couver, B.C., Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Arrange- 
ments for the convention were dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Van- 
couver branch of the Institute. 


ENGINEERS’ UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
—To provide an emergency service to 
its unemployed members, the San 
Francisco Section of the American In- 
sti.ute of Electrical Engineers recently 
formed an unemployment relief com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of F. 
R. George. Through the agency of this 
committee, gainfully employed mem- 
bers may render limited financial as- 
sistance to unemployed members of the 
Section who may be in urgent need of 
relief. 








Coming Events 






American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Annual Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2, 1932. 


Illuminating Engineering Society— 
Twenty-sixth annual convention at 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
week of Sept, 26, 1932. 


International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, Northwest Section— 
Seventh annual convention at Wenat- 
chee, Wash., Sept. 6-8, 1932 (tenta- 
tive). 

Southwest Section— Convention at 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Sept. 12-14, 
1932. 


National Electric Light Association— 
Annual convention and exhibit, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 6-10, 1932. 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn, 


Engineering Section meeting, Port- 
land, April 13-15, 1932. 


Accounting Section meeting, Spokane, 
April 18-19, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Assn.— 
Commercial Section meeting, Santa 
Cruz, Calif.. March 17-18, 1932. 


Engineering Section meeting, Fresno, 
Calif., March 9-11,1932. 


Purchasing and Stores Section meet- 
ing, Fresno, Calif., March 9-11, 1932. 


Annual convention at Huntington 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif., June 14-17 
1932. 
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Jobbers Learn How California 
Companies Will Spend 1932 Budgets 


i? Baral open meetings, instead of the 
usual one, provided a full and in- 
teresting program for delegates to the 
meeting of the Pacific Division, Na- 
ional Electrical Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, at Del Monte, Calif., Feb. 4-6. 

Featured speaker at the first of the 
open meetings, held Friday, Feb. 5, was 
George W. Davis, of Davis, Skaggs & 
Co., San Francisco bond house. Mr. 
Davis gave an analysis of “Present 
Economic Conditions.” 

Reviewing the construction and sales 
programs of electric utilities operating 
in the state of California, W. L. Frost, 
vice-president of the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co. Ltd. in charge of sales, 
and R. E. Fisher, who holds a corres- 
ponding position with the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., showed how the money 
appropriated by these utilities for 1932 
construction would be spent. Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Fisher appeared on the pro- 
— of the second open meeting, held 

aturday morning. 


Companies whose construction bud- 
gets were included in this analysis are 
the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corp., Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., San Joaquin Light & Power Corp., 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
The Southern Sierras Power Co. and 
the Vallejo Electric Light & Power Co. 

The total figure budgeted for con- 
struction by these companies in 1932 
was given as $38,916,014. This was 
itemized as follows: 


RIND a: :cancecascincheiepaaievaaapeniliten $12,563,040 
IESE 6S RSS 1,291,500 
SID ncccccinsicupendeetieasatiacdcuods 670,300 
RNIN « soins cancoenkapiorbaigamiaantcasainese 809,500 
TR INGIEG  wcncscutinetibcnticnshidiceweteas 3,160,900 
IID ic. diecconncseccnactacuialnasin’ pandas 2,905,000 
NN sa et 660,600 
IIIT > seit saeco conten eee alenipialcactiales 431,500 
Auto mileage (estimated cost) 1,526,919 
IND cao ccccciccenesecsemmadeceh tabsbiaetonaie as 303,450 
ee ie 2,000,000 
Steel (towers and racks).......... 858,500 

Miscellaneous (additions to 

steam plants, substations, 
meter testing, etc................... 11,734,814 
Tete a ee $38,916,014 


COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 


The combined commercial program 
of the California companies was shown 
to have set the following goal for the 
year’s accomplishment: 


New Business in Horsepower: 
Lighting jaihdaamccee mile ap aeiaa le ah 151,908 hp. 
Power and industrial heating 242,269 hp. 
Cooking, air and water heat- 
ing and appliances............ 176,240 hp. 


ID  o.ckcccstevucsaviahenammrnaasoueinns 570,417 hp. 
Residential Load: 
Number of new residences to be 





Merchandising Plans (Quotas): 


Electric ranges ............ aimee ki 10,487 
Electric water heaters .............. 4,075 
Electric air heaters (hp.)-.....-. 18,218 
Electric washers ........................ 25,820 
BAeCCtric IONETS  .ccqncccccnccecceuee ses 4,615 
TOCUPEC CRORIIGED | coicsicecccccissatescawe 16,415 
Electric appliances (misc.)...... 256,642 
Lamps (total purchase price 

for commercial and residen- 

OY eee ae $330,810 
Heavy-duty cooking and heat- 

ing appliances (hp.).......... 2 11,560 


To achieve this result, 356 salesmen 
will be employed by the companies, 
and $247,700 will be spent for adver- 
tising. 

Another feature of Saturday’s pro- 
gram was an address by Harry L. Har- 
per, Los Angeles manager of the Gray- 
bar Electric Co., entitled “The Ideal 
Electric Home,” a report of which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST. 

P. H. Gough, of Listenwalter & 
Gough, Los Angeles, was elected chair- 
man of the Pacific Division for the 
year and immediately distinguished 
himself by carrying off the Copper Cup 
in the association’s golf tournament, 
played on the Del Monte links. George 
Boring, General Electric Supply Corp., 
Portland, won the Oakes Trophy. Ray 
Murphy, of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., San Francisco, played a hole in one 
on the fourteenth and won the Man- 
ufacturers’ Cup. The Central Station 
Cup was not played for at the meeting, 
but was made a complimentary award 
to Donald Tolles, manager of the na- 
tional association. 


v 


No ARIZONA UTILITIES CONVENTION 
—At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Arizona Utilities 
Assn. it was decided not to hold the an- 
nual convention of the association, 
which was scheduled to have been held 
in Tucson, Ariz., April 13-15. Present 
economic conditions are given as the 
reason for the committee’s decision. In 
place of the annual convention it is 
the plan of the executive committee to 
meet at regular intervals during the 
coming year to discuss problems of the 
industry. If conditions permit, the 
holding of an annual convention will 
be resumed in 1933. 


EVERETT, WASH., TO HAVE ELECTRIC 
CLuB—Electrical men of Everett, 
Wash., announce the formation of an 
electric club, patterned after the Elec- 
tric Club of Seattle, which will con- 
solidate the interests of men of the in- 
dustry, including central station oper- 
atives, electrical jobbers, contractor- 
dealers, engineers and manufacturers’ 
representatives. H. S. Atwood, man- 
ager of the sales department, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Everett, and 
A. H. Rink, manager of the Standard 
Electri¢ Co., Everett, are prime movers 
in the organization of the club. 


ELECTRICAL LEAGUE OF EL PASO 
officers were recently announced for 
1932 as follows: president, M. B. Am- 
stater, Zork Hardware Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, B. M. Davis, General Electric Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, L. J. Last, El Paso 
Electric Co. Five standing committees 
were elected by the members, including 
program, membership, code, auditing 
and advertising-publicity committees. 
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Montana Power Company 
Promotes F. W. Bird 


RANK W. BIRD, for the past 

twenty years affiliated with the 
Montana Power Co. with headquarters 
in Butte, Mont., has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager for that com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies. The 
appointment became effective Jan. 1. 

In announcing Mr. Bird’s promotion, 
Frank M. Kerr, general manager for 
the power company, said: “Frank W. 
Bird has been connected with the Mon- 
tana Power Co. for more than twenty 
years; during this long period he has 
been charged with the performance of 
many important duties. For the past 
decade or more he has been called on 
to discharge many of the duties of the 
office to which he has now been for- 
mally appointed. His promotion is a 
deserved recognition of his abilities as 
an engineer and as an executive.” 

Mr. Bird, who is a civil engineer by 
profession, has been a resident of Mon- 
tana since 1908. 


v 


J. R. GEARY, representative of the 
General Electric Co. at Tokyo for the 
past 27 years, has recently retired. In 
San Francisco en route last month to 
the East where he will make his home, 
Mr. Geary said that Nippon’s electric 
light and power business now amounts 
to more than 1,100,000 kw. of generat- 
ing machinery. Of this 600,000 is 
hydro and 500,000 steam generation. 
“The coal oil lamp,” he said, “is going 
on the scrap heap in Japan.” This is 
due to the widespread use of electric 
light# in rural as well as urban dis- 
tricts. Mr Geary addressed the 
San Francisco Electrical Development 
League on Feb. 29 on “Japan in Man- 
churia.” 


W. J. WEAVER, general sales man- 
ager of The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., made a tour of the 
Pacific Coast in February to review 
business conditions in this territory, 
and in particular to confer with H. E. 
Sanderson, of San Francisco, Bryant’s 
Pacific Coast manager. 


C. J. Rep, of Los Angeles, Western 
divison manager of the Automatic 
Washer Co., Newton, Iowa, and Jack 
Slattery, of Newton, factory represen- 
tative of the company, were San Fran- 
cisco visitors in February. 


DONALD TOLLES, manager, National 
Electrical Wholesalers’ Assn., New 
York, attended the Del Monte (Calif.) 
convention of the association’s Pacific 
Division early in February. 


HENRY WHITE, vice-president and 
sales manager of Fretz Moon Conduit 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a Pacific 
Coast visitor in February. 
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L, M. KLAUBER M. B. 


Six San Diego Company 
Executives Promoted 


ILLIAM F. RABER, president of 

the San Diego Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Co., recently announced the 
election of L. M. Klauber, former gen- 
eral superintendent, to the position of 
vice-president in charge of operation. 
The promotion is in appreciation of 21 
years of service with the company. 

Mr. Klauber joined the San Diego 
utility in 1911 as a salesman in the 
commercial department, shortly after 
completing the Westinghouse graduate 
apprentice course. Later in the same 
year he was placed in charge of the 
company’s record department. Subse- 
quent promotions made him succes- 
sively superintendent of the electric de- 
partment, assistant general superin- 
tendent and general superintendent. In 
1923 Mr. Klauber became vice-pres- 
ident and general superintendent, a po- 
sition which he has since held until 
his present advancement. 

Five other promotions were also an- 
nounced by President Raber. 

M. B. Fowler, who for the past 27 
years has occupied the position of sec- 
retary-treasurer, was elected to the 
office of vice-president and _treas- 
urer. He has been associated with the 
gas and electric company for 28 years. 
Mr. Fowler was elected to the board of 
directors and made treasurer of the 
company in 1907; in 1921 he was ap- 
pointed to the executive committee. 

A. E. Holloway is now vice-president 
in charge of sales. Formerly, he was 
superintendent of the commercial de- 
partment and has been with the utililty 
company since 1910. Mr. Holloway 
is a past president of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce and the San 
Diego Electric Club. He is a director 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Assn. 
and the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., 

J. A. Cannon, who has seen 23 years 
of service with the San Diego public 
service company, has been elected to 
the office of secretary and general aud- 
itor. 

H. R. Peckham, assistant general 
superintendent for the past 10 years, 
has now been appointed general super- 
intendent. 

E. D. Sherwin is now assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, a promotion from 
his former position as assistant to the 
general superintendent. 








FOWLER A. E. HOLLOWAY 


EDGAR KOBAK, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
made a personal survey of business 
conditions in California in February, 
spending a week at the San Francisco 
office of the McGraw-Hill Co. of Cali- 
fornia, of which he is president. Mr. 
Kobak addressed the San Francisco 
Electrical Development League Feb. 
10 on “The Stuffed Shirt.” The day 
of this type of executive, who allowed 
his organization to ride along on its 
own momentum in prosperous times, 
devoting his main attention to the 
stock market and other outside in- 
terests, is passing, Mr. Kobak said. 
Through lack of close contact with its 
problems and its personnel, the “stuffed 
shirt,” he said, has lost the power of 
leading his organization out of the dif- 
ficulties that beset it today. The new 
leaders in business, said Mr. Kobak, 
will be the men who knuckle down now 
to hard work and devote all their ener- 
gies to the job in hand. While on the 
coast Mr. Kobak also addressed the 
San Francisco Advertising Club and the 
eighth annual conference of the Iron, 
Steel and Allied Industries of the Cal- 
ifornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
held at Santa Barbara, Feb. 11-13. 


R. W. SHOEMAKER, formerly electri- 
cal engineer and superintendent of the 
electrical department of the Turlock 
(Calif.) Irrigation District, a position 
which he gave up to go to Rio de Ja- 
niero to take up work with Electric 
Bond & Share interests, has returned 
to San Francisco after two years’ stay 
in Brazil. He plans to resume the 
practice of his profession. 

C. J. BRITTAIN, vice-president of 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse, Ltd., re- 
cently arrived in Vancouver from his 
headquarters at Westmount, Quebec, 
on a business trip. The visit to Van- 
couver was a part of a tour of all the 
branches of his company throughout 
Canada. 


W. P. GEARY, rate expert of the Cal- 
ifornia Railroad Commission, has been 
promoted to the position of examiner 
for the commission. Warren K Brown, 
Mr. Geary’s assistant, has succeeded 
his as rate expert. 

EDWARD F. SIXTUs, vice-president 
and sales manager, Pacific Electric 
Mfg. Corp., left San Francisco last 
month for a business trip in the East. 
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ALBERT G. 


CAGE 


A. G. Cage Advanced by 


Southern Sierras Co. 
LBERT G. CAGE, since 1919 as- 
sistant general agent for The 
Southern Sierras Power Co., Riverside, 
Calif., has been placed in charge of its 
new rate department. 

Mr. Cage entered the employ of the 
power company in 1914 as clerk in 
the engineering department and during 
the same year was transferred to the 
commercial department. Following his 
service in the World War he returned 
to the Southern Sierras company in 
1919 and was made assistant general 
agent. In 1921 he took a furlough to 
accept a position with the California 
Railroad Commission, returning to the 
commercial department as assistant 
general agent during the following 
year, a nosition he has held until his 
present advancement. 


. 
Westinghouse Manager 


Heads Utah League 

EWIS E. BROWN, manager of the 

Salt Lake City office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
who has been elected president of the 
Electrical League of Utah for the year 
1932, has been associated with the 
Westinghouse company since first en- 
tering its apprenticeship course at East 
Pittsburgh in 1901. In 1905 he was 
placed in the position of construction 
engineer with that company on the On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion project, where he remained until 
1907. During that year he was trans- 
ferred to the Cincinnati district as con- 
struction engineer for the Westinghouse 
company. In 1909 he was engaged in a 
similar capacity in Denver. Three 
years later he was transferred to Salt 
Lake City where he entered the sales 
department of the company, and in 
May, 1913, he was appointed to the 
position which he now occunies in the 
Salt Lake City office. 

Mr. Brown. is closely identified with 
the business life of Salt Lake City, and 
is well known and popular as one of 
the prominent members of the electri- 
ca! fraternity in that section. 

v 

HarrRY C. SMITH, of Idaho, has been 
named assistant chief engineer by the 
Federal Power Commission. 
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BROWN 


A. H. Bartscu, of the General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, was a recent visitor 
to the Northwest. Mr. Bartsch is de- 
voting a great deal of his attention to 
General Motors’ subsidiary, Frigidaire. 
After spending some time in Spokane, 
Seattle and Portland, he returned East 
by way of Denver. 


C. H. Carter, former manager of the 
merchandising department of the Mine 
& Smelter Supply Co., Denver, has been 
made manager of the company’s elec- 
trical dep?.rtment. 





Obituary 





Ernest C. Headrick 
Dies in Denver 


RNEST C. HEADRICK, owner of 
the Headrick Electric Co. and for 
more than a decade secretary of the 
Electrical’ League of Colorado, died 
suddenly at his home in Denver Feb. 8. 





E. C. HEADRICK 


Mr. Headrick’s connection with the 
electrical industry dates back to 1888 
when he moved from his birthplace, 
Johnstown, Pa., to Pittsburgh, where 
he entered the private laboratory of 
George Westinghouse. In 1900 he went 
to France as representative of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Upon his return he became assistant 
shop superintendent of the power ap- 
paratus department of the Western 
Electric Co. in Chicago. 





Establishing himself in Denver in 
1909, Mr. Headrick became a promi- 
nent figure in the local electrical con- 
tracting business. From 1919-1922 
he served as president of the Denver 
Assn. of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, and for many years repre- 
sented the Mountain District on the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Electragists-International. He was 
a charter member of the Electrical 
League of Colorado, serving three 
times as president, in 1910, 1920 and 
1921. Since then he has been secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Headrick was active in business 
until the heart seizure that ended his 
career. He was 63 years old and is 
survived by his son, Paul E. Headrick, 
who is associated with the firm that 
bears the family name. 


v 


FREDERICK L. HUTCHINSON, national 
secretary and executive manager of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, died in that city 
on Feb. 26. Mr. Hutchinson had been 
with the A.I.E.E. since 1904. He was 
a Cornell graduate in electrical engi- 
neering, and was associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for 
a number of years following his grad- 
uation, later serving as manager of the 
publication department of the C. W. 
Hunt Co., New York. Immediately 
before joining the A.I.E.E. organiza- 
tion, Mr. Hutchinson had for two years 
been manager of the electric sales de- 
partment of the National Electric Co., 
Milwaukee. 


ARTHUR E, CALDWELL, since 1923 in 
charge of the telephone service for the 
entire system of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco, died at his home in San 
Jose, Calif., on Jan. 26 from a heart 
attack. Mr. Caldwell joined the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co.’s organiza- 
tion as a salesman in 1911 and later 
became superintendent of new business 
for the San Jose division, a position he 
held until he was put in charge of the 
company’s communication system. 


BERNARD GOODWIN GOWARD, solicitor 
for the Vancouver Island branch of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 
Ltd., died at his home, Cadboro Bay, 
Victoria, B. C., recently. Mr. Goward 
was a brother of A. T. Goward, Van- 
couver Island vice-president of the B. 
C. Electric. 


WILLIAM H. BULLOCK, formerly as- 
sociated with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Denver, and 
more recently a consultant in the office 
of H. S. Sands, consulting electrical 
engineer there, died in that city Jan. 
22, at the age of 49. 


CLARENCE FoLsom, chief electrical 
inspector of the city of Antioch, Calif., 
died suddenly at his home there on 
Jan. 27 last. 


JOSEPH L. KLINE, president, Western 


Light & Fixture Co., Los Angeles, died 
at his home there on Feb. 19. 
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Stockton Dealers 
Form New League 


Another revival of the Electrical 
League idea was made in the organi- 
zation of the San Joaquin County 
Electrical Development League at 
Stockton, Calif., in January. A second 
meeting was held on Feb. 8, jointly 
with the Radio Trades Assn., and a 
third meeting is scheduled for March 3. 

Ray Bass, manager, Commercial 
Electric Co., was elected president, and 
George W. Graffis, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., was named secretary. 
Ward C. Shafer, P. G. and E. division 
sales manager, was named chairman of 
the program committee. Membership 
is being recruited not only from Stock- 
ton but from Lodi, Manteca, Tracy and 
surrounding country. As with other 
similar leagues, all branches of the in- 
dustry are included. 

At the organization meeting, brought 
together under the direction of Frank 
Kiefer, northern regional manager, 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, the 
speakers were Earl Browne, Meyers 
Safety Switch Co., San Francisco, and 
Edward Martin, Sterling Electric Co., 
San Francisco, president California 
Electragists, and Don Ray, manager 
public relations, P. G. and E. 

A second meeting with the Radio 
Trades Assn., extending members of 
the latter an invitation to participate, 
brought responses from the associa- 
tion’s president urging radio dealers 
to join. 


v 


NEWBERY ELECTRIC CORP., whose 
office and store at 726 South Olive St., 
Los Angeles, has been the headquarters 
from which many of that city’s largest 
electrical installations have been gen- 
eral staffed, has moved to a new two- 
story building of its own at 1038 Ven- 
ice Blvd. where the company formerly 
operated a warehouse and yard. Glenn 
Arbogast, president of the company, 
has been president of the California 
Electragists and is now president of 
the Southern California Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers Assn. Roy Spils- 
bury, vice-president and general super- 
intendent of construction, and D. D. 
McFarlane, secretary treasurer, are 
active in industry activities. 


T. C. HAWKINS, of the electrical 
firm of Hawkins & Hayward, Victoria, 
B. C., was recently elected director of 


the Victoria and. Island Publicity 
Bureau. Both the partners of this 
electrical contracting and _ retailing 


firm take a prominent part in public 
affairs on Vancouver Island. Mr. Hay- 
ward was recently elected reeve of Oak 
Bay. 
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Everett Contractors 
Want Inspector 


The city council of Everett, Wash., 
has been requested by the electrical 
contractors and journeymen  elec- 
tricians to appoint a city electrical in- 
spector. The post has been combined 
since the first of 1932 with the offices 
of building and plumbing inspectors, 
under supervision of James Ballew. 
The electrical men point to safety and 
fire hazards which may result from 
neglect of electrical inspection. 

The council, at its next legislative 
session, will consider an ordinance to 
abolish the office of electrical inspector 
and combine the posts of building and 
plumbing inspector under the office of 
superintendent of buildings. It is the 
plan to have the latter hire an elec- 
trician to make inspections wherever 
necessary. It is pointed out that under 
present conditions little building is be- 
ing done, with consequently small need 
for electrical inspection. 


v 


THE CAMP ELEcTRIC Co., whose head- 
quarters for several years have been 
804 West 3rd St., Los Angeles, has 
moved into larger premises at 732 West 
3rd St., in that city. 


SACRAMENTO’S ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TORS AND DEALERS ASSN: plans to have 
a series of four educational meetings 
to instruct contractors, dealers and 
their salesmen in the uses and selling 
of electricity for cooking and heating, 
according to an announcement recently 
given to the press by W. H. Welsh, 
secretary. Speakers are to be drawn 
from the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and similar organizations, the meetings 
to be held on Monday evenings for a 
four-week period. A supper begins 
the meeting in each case. The pur- 
pose of the meetings is better to pre- 
pare the dealers to sell electrical mer- 
chandise aggressively. 


v 


Joe 





J. C. Hobrecht, one of California's 

ever active, creative merchandisers, 

whose store has developed with trends 

because Mr. Hobrecht is a keen ana- 

lyst of public fancy and daring in an- 

ticipating and adjusting his business 
to meet conditions 





Tacoman 





Bob Gleason, 
dealer, whose downtown store is an 
electrical headquarters and whose win- 
dow displays are always attractive 


Tacoma _ contractor- 
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Electragists 
Revive Boat Ride 


Despite any implications to the con- 
trary, says Edward Martin, president, 
California Electragists, the date of the 
all-star revival of the annual boat ride 
from San Francisco to Sacramento is 
no April Fool stunt. April 1 happens 
to fall particularly appropriately on 
Friday, and April is just the right time 
for a spring convention, and anyone 
who has ever been on one knows that 
the river steamer to Sacramento makes 
an ideal excursion vehicle preparatory 
to a convention. 

Therefore, on April 1, at 6 p.m. the 
electrical industry is invited by the 
California Electragists to throw cares 
overboard, step onto the reserved en- 
tire lower deck of the Delta Queen, and 
pass the night sailing up the Sacra- 
men‘o River, with variations, arrive in 
Sacramento in the morning, repair to 
the convention hotel, and there parti- 
cipate in the session. 

The morning session will be an open 
meeting for the industry, at which the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau will 
make a presentation of the year’s pro- 
gram. Speakers on other subjects are 
also to be scheduled. The afternoon 
session will give the Electragists them- 
selves an opportunity to discuss inti- 
mately many of the current business 
problems of contracting. 

Golf will be arranged for those who 
desire it during the afternoon while 
the contractors go into their huddle. 

Return to San Francisco will be 
made by the same steamer, leaving 
Saturday night, Apr. 2, and arriving 
in San Francisco Sunday morning. A 
special rate of $10 has been arranged 
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for this year, which amount will in- 
clude travel, berth and meals. Enter- 
tainment features will be-provided and 
it is expected that the customary “good 
time will be had by all” of former 
years when this trip was a feature 
event will be relived. 


+ 
Denver Wiremen 
Deny Wage Reduction 


In spite of general downward re- 
visions of building trades wage scales 
in various parts of the country, negoti- 
ations of two committees in Denver 
during the past six months to bring 
about voluntary. reductions in the 
wages of electrical workers resulted in 
a deadlock. The Denver Electrical 
Contractors Assn., which is a party to 
an agreement with local union No. 68 
of the I.B.E.W., requested a 12% per 
cent reduction in wages for electrical 
workers on the basis that such a move 
would stimulate rewiring and building 
activity generally. 

In a letter from C. B. Noxon, busi- 
ness agent for the union, the latter 
turns down the request. The union 
holds that the wage should remain in 
effect during the period of the present 
agreement, which does not expire until 
Oct. 15. Unless each contractor who 
became a party to the agreement separ- 
ately files 30-day notice with the In- 
dustrial Commission of Colorado to ab- 
rogate the agreement, the reduction of 
wages will prevent him from employ- 
ing union men. 

The committee working on this mat- 
ter for the contractors was W. A. J. 
Guscott, E. R. Stettler and D. D. Stur- 
geon. 

v 

Past President 


Pinch Hits 


Clyde L. Chamblin, past president of 
the Association of Electragists-Inter- 
national and of the California Electra- 
gists, was the speaker at a joint meet- 
ing of the Santa Clara County Elec- 
trical Development League and the 
dealers of the Santa Cruz, Watson- 
ville, Salinas and Palo Alto regions, 
held at San Jose, Feb. 4. As northern 
regional director of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau, Mr. Chamblin, pro- 
prietor of California Electrical Con- 
struction Co., San Francisco, spoke of 
industry activities which are destined 
to make markets for all branches of 
the industry. 

Other speakers were Don Ray, man- 
ager public relations, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., Harry Thomas and Ar- 
thur Rowe. Jack Ross, sales manager, 
P. G. and E. Co., San Jose, was chair- 
man of the day, with Roy M. Butcher, 
president, presiding. Mr. Chamblin 
substituted for Al Joy, publicity man- 
ager, P. G. and E. 

v 

SIERRA MADRE ELECTRIC Co., for- 
merly situated for several years at 19 
Kersting Court, in that city, is now 
occupying new quarters at 26 W. Cen- 
tral St., Sierra Madre. J. C. Rogers 
owns and operates the business. 
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In Old Arizona 





Surrounded by J. P. Deppe, of Phoe- 

nix, (left) and C. H. Thrane, of Los 

Angeles (right), Glenn Arbogast, presi- 

dent of the Southern California Elec- 

trical Contractors’ Assn., seems to hold 
his own on any course 


v 


DENVER’S NEW ORPHEUM THEATER, 
recently completed, was the electrical 
work of art of the Reliable Electric 
Co., Denver, and was supervised dur- 
ing installation by Max Price. ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST will soon publish an 
article on the features of this instal- 
lation. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS ASSN. of 
Southern California, and of the Los 
Angeles association, for many years 
located in the Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Los Angeles, have been removed to 
1323 Venice Blvd., in the building 
owned by H. H. Walker, electrical con- 
tractor, it was announced by Frank 
J. Connolly, executive secretary, last 
month. 


v 





Vancouver Contractors 
Reorganize 


The Vancouver Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Assn. has been formed in Van- 
couver, B. C., for the purpose of im- 
proving conditions among residential 
wiremen of that city. In connection 
with the organization a schedule of 
suggested minimum charges has been 
drawn up, the use of which has been 
found of considerable value in improv- 
ing cut-rate competition which pre- 
viously existed to a considerable extent 
in the residential wiring trade. 

A. Cowsill, of the Imperial Electric 
Co., 1061 Barclay St., Vancouver, is 
president of the association, with T. 
Smither, 2821 West 42nd Ave., Van- 
couver, as vice-president, and R. Hall, 
323-425 Carrall St., acting secretary. 
R. Niven, W. Rowley, J. H. Worrall, 
N. Nemetz, and S. Fine comprise the 
advisory council. Weekly executive 
meetings are held, with regular associa- 
tion meetings scheduled for the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month. 


v 


B. K. SWEENEY ELEcTRIC Co., Den- 
ver, has discontinued handling wiring 
supplies, but will continue to sell lamps, 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
other domestic appliances. 


HUNTINGTON RADIO & ELECTRIC Co., 
32 East Huntington Drive, Arcadia, 
Calif., is the new name of the business 
formerly known as Harper’s Electric 
& Radio Co., C. Norton having pur- 
chased the business from W. W. Har- 
per. 


STURGEON ELECTRIC Co., Denver, re- 
cently was awarded the contract for 
the American Theater, in Denver. 


Thrives on Competition 





A. L. Stone, of Los Angeles’ Stone Electric Supply Co. likes competition “because 
it helps build up my business.” When a cut-rate chain established an electrical 
department in its store around the corner, this Electragist increased his volume 
because he showed customers better merchandise and gave them real technical 
service, such as can be duplicated only by a legitimate dealer. He has other views 
on selling, too, such as combining both contracting and merchandising jobs by 
wiring a home and then equipping it with necessary appliances. “It’s easier that way, 
because you already have sold the customer on your ability and she readily will 
accept the merchandise you recommend,” says he 
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Ernest Ingold, Inc., and 
Coast Radio Supply Merge 


On Jan. 1, the lines and organiza- 
tions of Ernest Ingold, Ine., and the 
Coast Radio Supply Co., both of San 
Francisco, were consolidated under the 
name of the latter with headquarters at 
123 Tenth St., in that city. H. E. 
Lapkin is president of the newly con- 
solidated company, which will handle 
distribution in northern California and 
Nevada of Sparton radios and the new 
Sparton refrigerator, Atwater Kent 
radios, the Black & Decker Cinderella 
washer and dishwasher and the line of 
Star-Rite appliances manufactured by 
the Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., of Torrington, 
Conn. The Atwater Kent and Black & 
Decker lines were formerly distributed 
by Ernest Ingold; Spartoh and Fitz- 
gerald were Coast Radio accounts. 

Ernest Ingold, Inc., has opened new 
offices at 1182 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, and will deal in first trust deeds. 
Ernest Ingold, president, is a past 
president of the San Francisco Elec- 
trical Development League. 


v 


Diamond Electric to 
Build Denver Factory 


Diamond Electric Manufacturing Co., 
of Los Angeles, which recently took 
over the Mosher Manufacturing Co., 
of Denver, plans to establish a factory 
in that city soon. D. G. Kendall of San 
Francisco is to be local plant manager, 
and will supervise the new plant’s op- 
erations. 

Selection of a site for the building 
will be made this spring, according to 
Vernon Brown, president, who was in 
Denver recently. This factory, for 
manufacture of electric power switches 
and panel boards, will be the farthest 
East of Diamond Electric’s divisions. 
It will be manufacturing and distribu- 
tion center for Colorado, Wyoming, 
eastern Montana, Nevada, Utah and 
northern New Mexico. 


v 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC MrFc. Corp., of San 
Francisco, recently moved its Los An- 
geles offices from the H. W. Hellman 
Bldg. to the new Edison Bldg. at 601 
West 5th St. 


K. K. GORDON, Westinghouse refrig- 
eration service manager, has been 
transferred from Los Angeles to the 
San Francisco headquarters of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


COLLINS KELVINATOR CorP., Los An- 
geles distributor of Kelvinator electric 
refrigerators, has moved its head- 
quarters from 1414 West Seventh St. 
to 1058 South Hope St. in that city. 
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Pacific Wholesale Makes 
Leigh Borden President 


Appointment of Leigh Borden as 
president and general manager of Paci- 
fic Wholesale, Ltd., Southern California 
distributor of Sparks-Withington Co.’s 
Sparton products, was announced re- 
cently in Los Angeles. At the same 
time announcement was made that 
Sparks-Withington would enter the re- 





LEIGH BORDEN 


frigeration field with a complete line 
of cooling units. 

Harry G. Sparks, vice-president of 
the Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, 
Mich., formally presented the entire 
line of Sparton radio and refrigeration 
products in Los Angeles Feb 9 at 
luncheon at the Commercial Club. In a 
presenting the line, to which a new 
short wave radio receiver recently was 
added, Mr. Sparks extended greetings 
of his company to Pacific Coast dealers 
and outlined plans for an intensive 
sales campaign. 

Mr. Borden, who succeeds Walter M. 
Fagan as head of the wholesale distri- 
buting company, has been a member of 
the Pacific Wholesale, Ltd., organiza- 
tion for eight years and during the 
past five years has been Pacific Coast 
manager. Mr. Fagan resigned, it was 
announced, to devote his time to other 
interests. 
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New Company Formed to 
Distribute Refrigerators 


A new combination of individuals 
well-known in the southern California 
field of electrical refrigeration and 
radio has been formed under the name 
of Kirkpatrick, Foote & Auerbach to 
handle distribution in southern Califor- 
nia and Arizona of Buckeye refriger- 
ators, manufactured by Domestic In- 
dustries, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio. Head- 
quarters of the new concern have been 
opened at 1350 East Sixth St., Los 
Angeles. 

Members of the firm are W. L. Kirk- 
patrick, Claude E. Foote and J. Auer- 
bach. Mr. Kirkpatrick formerly was 
general manager of the refrigerator de- 
partment of the Platt Music Co., Los 
Angeles, and prior to that was Pacific 
Coast manager for Copeland refriger- 
ators. Mr. Foote formerly was South- 
ern California manager of the H. R. 





Curtiss Co., in charge of distribution 
for Philco radios in the Southern Cali- 
fornia territory. Mr. Auerbach for- 
merly was engaged in the retail radio 
business, with the Harbor Music Co., 
San Pedro, Calif. 


v 


NEON SIGN MEN FoRM DENVER 
ASSOCIATION—An association of neon 
sign manufacturers has been formed 
within the Manufacturers’ Division of 
the Electrical League of Colorado, Den- 
ver. E. W. Stephenson, of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., is chairman 
of the association. R. S. Cabell of the 
Electrical Products Co., is vice-chair- 
man, and George Bakewell, Jr., execu- 
tive manager of the league, is secre- 
tary. The neon association is consider- 
ing the launching of a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign to stimulate inter- 
est in the use of neon. 


HARVEY C. POND, general sales man- 
ager of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., was a 
San Francisco visitor in February. 
Mr. Pond spent some time at the offices 
in that city of Garnett Young & Co., 
which recently took over distribution 
of the entire line of Hart & Hegeman 
products. Formerly this company had 
handled only the Hart & Hegeman 
wiring supplies. Now Hart & Hegeman 
receptacles have been taken over by 
the Young company, which recently 
gave up distribution of the Harvey 
Hubbell line of similar products. 


HARVEY HUBBELL REPRESENTATIVES— 
Frank A. Strohecker, Seattle, has been 
named Pacific Northwest represen- 
tative of the line of wiring materials 
made by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Strohecker will cover 
Washington and Oregon and will main- 
tain Seattle headquarters in the Ayers 
Bldg. Paul A. Douden & Co., of Den- 
ver, has been appointed Rocky Moun- 
tain representative of the Hubbell line. 


GILLAN SALES Co., 74 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast representative 
of the Majestic washer made by Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va. 
This washer, recently introduced, sells 
in the medium price field. S. P. Par- 
rish, with offices at 1406 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, is western sales man- 
ager of the Richmond Cedar Works. 


CHANSLOR & LYON STORES, INC., 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
has been appointed exclusive distribu- 
tor of the Leonard electric refrigera- 
tor, made by Leonard Refrigerator Co., 
Detroit. N. J. Etienne is manager of 
the refrigerator department of Chans- 
lor & Lyon. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, 
N. Y., has appointed the J. E. Redmond 
Co., of Phoenix, as its representative 
for the sale of Pyrex power insulators 
in Arizona, New Mexico and that part 
of Texas in the vicinity of El Paso. 
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“G. E. Corner” in San Francisco—One of 
The West’s Finest Appliance Stores 


ITH a completely remodeled and 

modernized building, The L. H. 
Bennett Co., Ltd., northern California 
distributor of General Electric refrig- 
erators, now has at the corner of Sut- 
ter and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 
one of the most attractive display 
rooms in northern California and a re- 
frigerator and appliance store that is 
among the finest in the West. The 
building, formerly occupied by the 
Kreiss Furniture Co., was opened for 
business by the Bennett company the 
latter part of January. The location 
will be known as the “G.E. Corner” and 
is ideally situated as a retail outlet at 
a downtown intersection immediately 
adjacent to San Francisco’s exclusive 
shopping district. Maximum window 
display is obtained by the corner loca- 
tion and by effective use of well lighted 
mezzanine windows. The interior of 
the store is spacious, permitting effec- 
tive display arrangements and lighting 
facilities. 

In addition to a line of General 
Electric refrigerators, The L. H. Ben- 
nett Co. has taken over the distribu- 
torship in northern California for Gen- 
eral Electric Hotpoint ranges , and 
water heaters, and added to its San 
Francisco display is a complete line of 
G. E. home appliances. 

Mr. Bennett’s success with General 
Electric products, culminating in the 
opening of this new store, has been 
outstanding. Since starting in business 
in Oakland in 1927 with a small store 
and a few men, he has built his sales 
organization, in less than five years, to 
one of the largest exclusive selling or- 
ganizations in California, operating 
ten retail stores in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Sacramento, Stockton, 
San Jose, Palo Alto and Burlingame, 
with the remainder of California 


G.E, 


covered by over 100 dealers. In this 
short time over 25,000 General Electric 
refrigerators have been sold. Taking 
over the distributorship of Hotpoint 
ranges and water heaters will increase 
his dealer organization approximately 
75 per cent. 

Although the sales activities of the 
Bennett company, which have hereto- 
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San Francisco store of The L. H. 
Bennett Co., Ltd., in the heart of the 
city’s shopping district 


fore been exclusively confined to elec- 
trical refrigeration, now include mer- 
chandising of other appliances, the 
company’s policy of sales specialization 
will not be abandoned; the organiza- 
tion has been so departmentalized that 
the various sales will function prac- 
tically as independent units. Re- 
tail salesmen, of which there are over 





ranges, refrigerators and other appliances are displayed by the Bennett 


company in one of the most attractive show rooms ever offered them 
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100, will be encouraged to originate 
and interchange prospects for appli- 
ances handled by other departments of 
the business, thereby increasing their 
earnings by earning part commissions 
on such sales. The new policy of the 
Bennett company of combining other 
electrical appliance lines with electric 
refrigeration will be watched with in- 
terest by electrical dealers who are 
confronted with the problem of over- 
coming seasonal slumps in sales. 


v 


Frigidaire Changes Coast 
Sales Organization 


Changes in the Pacific Coast sales 
organization of the Frigidaire Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio, became effective last 
month with the appointment of J. L. 
Conover, former Pacific Coast manager, 
to the post of manager of the east 
central region, with headquarters at 
Dayton. 

Mr. Conover has been succeeded in 
the West by R. G. Hutchinson, who has 
been made Pacific Coast regional man- 
ager. C. C. Lee, formerly of Minne- 
apolis has been placed in charge of the 
Oakland-San Francisco district, H. L. 
Harbison the Portland-Seattle district, 
and H. C. Jamerson the Los Angeles 
district. 


7 


J. M. FELDMAN Co., licensed sun-lamp 
fixture manufacturer of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has joined in the co- 
operative advertising campaign featur- 
ing equipment for the use of the Type 
S-1 and S-2 sunlight lamps. The Feld- 
man company is the first Pacific Coast 
manufacturer to participate in the cam- 
paign, inaugurated last fall. Its sun- 
light equipment has been approved by 
Mazda laboratories. 


THE MAy-Birp Co., 1315 Howard St., 
San Francisco, has been appointed dis- 
tributor of the Gilfillan electric refrig- 
erator and Gilfillan radio in northern 
California. The company is a sales 
agency recently organized by Otto May 
and Robert Bird, formerly president 
and sales manager, respectively, of the 
California Victor Distributing Co. 


F. A. CANNON has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and will make his head- 
quarters at the San Francisco offices 
of Garnett Young & Co., Stromberg- 
Carlson’s Western representative. 
Stocks of the manufacturer’s products 
will be carried at all Garnett Young 
warehouses up and down the coast, 
from which all shipments will be made 
in this territory. 


HoTPoInt RANGE MOoNTHLY—“The 
G. E. Calrod” is now being published 
monthly by the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, for the 
range salesmen of distributors, dealers 
and utility companies handling Hot- 
point ranges. In attractive magazine 
form, the publication gives the news of 
Hotpoint range activities throughout 
the United States. 
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New 
Products 





Air-conditioning Unit 


A new air-conditioning unit recently 
introduced by the Holland Furnace Co., 
of Holland, Mich., for attachment pri- 
marily to warm-air heaters, is equipped 
with a %%-hp. motor for operating a 
high-speed, twin fan that keeps the home 
air constantly circulating through the air- 
conditioning unit. The fans draw the air 
through a copper mesh filter and then 
force it through a series of water sprays. 
This filtering and washing process re- 
moves approximately 99 per cent of the 
dust and dirt from the home air. 

The water sprays impinge against a 
unit termed an eliminator through which 
the washed air passes, the washing water 
dripping off into the sewer, carrying with 
it dust and other impurities from the air. 
The washing process is the primary 
means for cooling the home air during 
the hot weather period, and supplies suffi- 
cient humidity during the winter season 
to offset the customary dryness of indoor 
air. The unit receives its water supply 
by direct connection with the house main. 
ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 
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Outdoor Switch Houses 


Metal-clad outdoor switch houses for 
medium capacity distribution circuits are 
announced by the Delta-Star Electric Co., 


Chicago. They are equipped with T.P.S.T. 
solenoid operated, trip-free oil breakers, 
rated at 7.5 kv., 400 amp., interrupting 


capacity 30,000 kva. 
are controlled from 
stations, 

Space above the operating mechanism 
provides for instruments, relays, reclosing 
timer, control switch, etc., converting the 
units to full-automatic and self-contained 
if required. Front and rear doors give 
ready access to all parts for inspection. 
Manual, d.c. solenoid, a.c. and d.c. trip- 
free motor mechanisms are _ available. 
The houses are compact, well constructed, 
low in first cost and maintenance.—ELEc- 
TRICAL WeEsT, March 1, 1932. 


The circuit breakers 
the switchboard sub- 
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Relay Pressure Valve 


A development of the Bailey Meter Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a relay pressure valve 
known as the Style G, designed to give 
accurate pressure control of steam, water 
or gas lines. The valve controls the pres- 


sure within close limits by regulating 
the movement of a_ syphon- or piston- 
operated throttle valve installed in the 


line in which the pressure is to be con- 
trolled. A minute change in the controlled 
pressure results in a relatively large change 
in the motive pressure used to operate 
the regulating valve.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
March 1, 1932. 
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Time Delay Switch 


A new time delay switch, unaffected by 
temperature changes or operating condi- 
tions, has been developed in the labor- 
atories of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


The operation of this switch may, in a 
way, be likened to the well known hour 
glass, since its principle is the slow move- 
ment of mercury from one chamber to an- 
other. The lower sketch shows the switch 
in the off position with the mercury in the 
lower chamber. Wire connections are tapped 
to the upper compartment of the switch. In 
the upper view the switch has been turned 
and the mercury has begun to flow into 
the other cavity through a small opening. 
As this mercury rises it completes the cir- 
cuit at the various taps. By changing one 
connection to the different taps, a variation 
in time delay is secured in each switch, as 
it takes longer for the mercury to rise to 
the higher tap. 


When the switch is turned off—that is, 
when it resumes its horizontal position— 
the mercury passes through a large opening 
into the lower chamber and the switch is 
ready to be used again as contact is 
broken immediately. 

This device is mounted in connection with 
the contactor switch so that when this 
main switch goes in the delay switch is 
changed immediately to a vertical position, 
and vice versa when the main switch is 
thrown off. 

This type of switch can be built for an 
accurate time delay of 2 to 20 seconds. 
Totally enclosed, it is not affected by tem- 
perature variations, dust or other harmful 
atmospheric effects, It can be used in a 
number of applications; at present it is 
induction 
March 1, 


built into the Lincoln automatic 
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Explosion-proof Starters 


Class 8,532, types AR-1 and BR-1 ex- 
plosion proof starters manufactured by 
the Industrial Controller Division of the 
Square D Co., Milwaukee, have been ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for use in Class 1, Group D locations, 
which includes such hazardous atmos- 
pheres as are encountered in oil refineries, 
dry cleaning, paint, varnish and lacquer 


plants. 
AR-1 has a 


Type 
in the cover, 


“start-stop” push 
button 


whereas type BR-1 
is designed for remote control. The 
starter mechanism consists of a ruggedly 
constructed three-pole magnetic contactor 
and thermal overload relays mounted on 
a- porcelain base. An explosion-proof cast- 
iron enclosure surrounds the starter mech- 
anism. 

The starters provide low 


voltage pro- 
tection and release, 


also time-limit over- 


load protection to a.c. single and poly- 
phase across-the-line motors. Maximum 
ratings are 1% hp. 110 volt, 3 hp. 220 
volt single-phase; 5 hp. 220 volt, 74% hp. 


440-550 volt polyphase. 
March 1, 1932. 
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Larger D.C. Motors 


Larger motors for its type T d.c. line 
have been announced by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. The new motors 
range in size from 100 hp. at 800 r.p.m. 
to 350 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. 


A rolled-steel split-frame construction 


is used. The feet and supporting mem- 
bers are of heavy bar steel securely 
welded to the frame. There are six 


main poles and six commutating poles. 
For the field coils metal bobbins are used. 
Brackets and sleeve bearings are of split 
design. Two oil rings at the front end 
of the motor and three at the back keep 
the bearings well lubricated. 

The brushholders combine 
tages of the reaction-type with those of 
the box-type. The brushes are always 
kept at proper tension. Brush studs are 
made of steel, cadmium plated. Heavy 
fibre insulation is used for the _ studs. 
Hard-drawn copper bars are used for the 
commutator. 


the advan- 


The leads are brought through both 
ends of the frame and held in place by 
wooden cleats. No terminal board is 


used, so that the connections can be com- 
pletely taped and need not be exposed. 
The motors may be supplied for constant- 


speed or adjustable-speed service with a 
range of 2 to 1 or 3 to 1.—ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, March 1, 1932. 
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Light-socket Reflector 


A two-way lighting unit for interior il- 
lumination that may be screwed into any 
ceiling-suspended light-socket has been de- 
veloped by the Wuelker Reflector Lighting 
Corp., 231 Franklin St., San Francisco. 

Known as the Wuelkerlite, the fixture 
is composed of an aluminum refiector, in- 
verted, and finished inside with Wuelker 
patented “diffusion,” the lower part of the 
reflector being cut away and Wuelker 
“Beauart” opal glass (diffused) placed in 
such a manner that from one bulb brilliant 
illumination is obtained both above and 
below. The light throws upward a clear 
daylight white brilliance reflected down- 
ward with great intensity, and from below 
the rays are softened and diffused by the 
glass. 

The unit is primarily designed for use 
with one 150-watt lamp, but gives greater 
efficiency by the use of a 200-watt lamp. 
Improved suspension wires used are easily 
detachable from the body of the reflector 
for cleaning or bulb replacement. Finished 
in cream enamel or any desired color, the 
unit comes complete with socket extension 
and glass. It is suitable for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, bedrooms, dining and living rooms 

in fact anywhere in the home, and it 
may be removed as easily as a lamp when 
moving. Intended retail price, $3.45.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 





Modern Standard Range 


A new range in the modern manner is 
being offered this month by The Standard 
Electric Stove Co., Toledo, Ohio. This 
Standard model No. 1236 is equipped with 
all automatic features, and is finished in 
either white or ivory with marbleized 
panels or in solid white or colors as de- 
sired. It is equipped with four burners, 
one of which is a speed burner, or, if de- 
sired, three burners and a unit cooker. 
The illustration shows the switch panel 
doors open revealing the recessed switch 
panel and plate and food warmer.—ELEc- 
rRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 
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MOBILE COLORS FOR LILY PoNDs—A new 
attraction for the formal or informal gar- 
den, hotel grounds, parks, public squares, 
amusement parks, amphitheaters and sim- 
ilar locations is a small, inexpensive lily- 
pond electric fountain with mobile colors 
that has been devised by the illuminating en- 
gineering laboratory of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N, Y. The basin of the 
three-projector unit can be constructed in 
any form which harmonizes with the sur- 
roundings; the water effects can be ad- 
justed to any desired height; and recircu- 
lation of the water conserves the outside 
supply. Color is provided by submersible 
floodlight projectors, automatically con- 
trolled to provide seven combinations of 


color in a one-minute cycle.—ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, March 1, 1932, 
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Cable Manhole Ventilator 


Coppus Engineering Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has recently brought out a smaller 
cable manhole ventilator blower, desig- 
nated as size No. 150 S.M. This venti- 
lator has a capacity of 950 cu.ft. per min. 
free air, as against 1,500 cu.ft. per min. 
for the larger size. The new unit, weigh- 
ing 74 lb., is driven by a %4-hp., 110- or 
220-volt universal motor, operable on a.c. 
or d.c. The outfit comes complete with 
a combined switch and circuit breaker, 
12 ft. of cord, and plug. It is mounted 
by vertical swivel on a handy tripod. 

By means of a flexible canvas air tube, 
which can be obtained and attached to the 
diffuser, the volume of air may be directed 
where needed. 

Developed for ventilating cable manholes, 
vaults of electric light companies and tel- 
ephone companies, these blowers are adapt- 
able to many other applications. These in- 
clude ventilation of sewers under construc- 
tion, shipholds, tanks, silos and coal bins, 
confined spaces in chemical plants and oil 
refineries.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 
1932. 
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Illuminometer 


An instrument which reads illumination 
intensities has recently been developed by 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N.J. This device, known as model 
No, 603 Illuminometer, consists of an in- 
dicating instrument and a light target as- 
sembled in a portable case. The lignt tar- 
get is on the end of a flexible cord so that 
it may be placed in any position. This 
light target or searching unit has two 
photronic cell units which convert light 
energy directly into electrical energy with- 
out the use of batteries or other auxiliary 
voltage. They maintain constant output 
over long periods of time and there is no 
dark current. The output from the pho- 
tronic cell units is considerable, allowing 
the use of a rugged portable instrument 
calibrated directly in foot-candles. 

There are three ranges on the instru- 
ment, 10, 50 and 250 foot-candles. A range 
changing switch is provided for the selec- 
tion of the desired scale. Other combina- 
tions of ranges will shortly be added to 
the line. The light target may be placed 
at a distance from the observer so that 
shadows and lights reflecting from light 
clothing will not cause errors in readings. 
Light may be read from all angles and the 
light target may be placed in relatively 
inaccessible places. The absorption of light 
by painted walls, screens, draperies, etc., 
can be measured directly by turning the 
light target so that it faces the surface.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 
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Frequency Checker 


The Hammond central station frequency 
checker, made by The Hammond Clock Co., 
2915 North Western Ave., Chicago, when 
used together with any type of standard 
time clock having a second hand, affords 
a simple means of obtaining an absolute 
check of the frequency of the central sta- 
tion output, so that time service may be 
rendered. 

In operation, a clear audible single-stroke 
bell indicates exact five-second intervals 
as interpreted by the central station fre- 
quency, permitting the operator to face the 
standard time clock directly and uninter- 
ruptedly observe its moving second hand 
for comparison. List price, $40 f.o.b. Chi- 
cago.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, March 1, 1932. 
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Moler Electric Refrigerator 


Moler Manufacturing Co., 321 North Eu- 
calyptus St., Los Angeles, announces a new 
line of Moler electric refrigerators. This re- 
frigerator is a self-contained unit with a 
twin cylinder compressor insuring quiet and 
efficient operation. The model pictured is 
No. 480, retailing for $199; other models 
selling at $179, $229, $275, $350 complete 
the line. 

The cabinet is made by Seegar and is 
constructed of porcelain on steel (porce- 
lain inside and out); Dry-Zero insulation 
is used and the corners of the compart- 
ment are rounded for easy cleaning. ther 
features of tne Moler electric 1el. 1gerator 
are a temperature regulator with eight 
points of cold control, shelves of convenient 
height on which bottles or dishes will not 
tip, broom-high legs for convenient clean- 
ing, heavy chromium-plated hardware and 
automatic self-locking door latches.—ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 
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150-watt Indirect Unit 


An indirect unit of simple construc- 
tion which can be retailed at a low price is 
announced by Silvray Lighting, Inc., New 
York. The unit employs a 150-watt lamp 
and is so constructed that a smaller lamp 
cannot be used. 

The unit used serves only to conceal the 
lamp from view. The lamp has a pure 
silver mirror covering the bowl as a pro- 
tection to the eyes. The light is reflected 
from ceilings and wall giving totally indi- 
rect glareless, shadowless illumination. 


No installation or wiring is necessary as 
the unit screws into any ceiling receptacle 
or suspended socket. It is of all-metal 
construction, non-tarnishing and finished 
aoe Te West, March 1, 





W ater Heater 


Described by its manufacturer as com- 
bining the desirable characteristics of 
both the storage and instantaneous 
types of heaters is a new electric (Temp- 
rite) water heater, brought out by Temp- 
rite, Inc., Defiance, Ohio, 


The heater is automatic in operation. It 
consists of a small welded tank of about 
l-gal. capacity, surrounded by a heating 
element which is controlled by a thermo- 
stat so that a temperature of any prede- 
termined degree will be maintained con- 
tinuously. The inner tank is coated with 
vitreous enamel inside and out and sur- 
rounded by a heavy 
wall of insulation to 
cut down radiation 
losses to a negligible 
point. 

The unit is com- 
pact. which makes it 
possible, the manu- 
facturer points out, 
to have separate hot 
water supply units 
for bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry as the 
temperature require- 
ments of these three 
major water needs 
differ widely. No 
special wiring is re- 
quired for the heater, 
as it can be plugged 
into any service 
outlet.— ELECTRICAL 
WEsT, March 1, 1932. 
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Okolite Insulation 


Okolite insulation has been developed by 
The Okonite Co., Passaic, N.J., to meet the 
requirements for a wire and cable insu- 
lation which, in addition to possessing the 
mechanical resiliency and moisture-proof 
features of a rubber compound, is resist- 
ant to corona and heat. 


In general, the manufacturer explains, 
Okolite insulation is adaptable for any in- 
sulated wires and cables. In power instal- 
lations it is especially suitable for single 
conductor, braided cables in places where 
moisture, heat or corona conditions exist. 
With it, a lead sheath can be avoided, the 
insulating strength of paper or varnished 
CaimOile 18 ODianed, ana tne disadvantages 
inherent to a rubber insulation are avoided. 


Okolite is specifically adaptable for gen- 
erator cables and for other classes of cables 
in power stations, switching stations, and 
substations. It is suitable for submarine 
cables and is an excellent insulation for 
underground and aerial power cables. It 


March 1, 1932 — Electrical West 


meets a special need for primary networks 
where lead sheathed cables are not desired, 
An obviously appropriate application of 
Okolite is for high-voltage risers in sky- 
scrapers.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 
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ABC Ironer 


Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill, has 
brought out a new model X ABC ironer to 
retail in the West for $97.50. Mounted on 
an attractive steel table equipped with two 
extra leaves, this new ironer weighs only 
65 lb. in all, is compact in structure and 
may easily be moved to the most conven- 
ient place for ironing and then rolled out 
of the way when not in use. The mech- 
anism is entirely sealed in and is lubri- 
cated by_action of an oil pump of special 
design.— ELECTRICAL WeEsT, March 1, 1932. 





Explosion-proof Fittings 


A special line of Unilet 
meets requirements of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for use in hazardous loca- 
tions is announced by the Appleton Electric 
Co., 1701 Wellington Ave., Chicago. In 
these Unilets the body is made of malle- 
able iron and the cover of cast brass, All 
metal-to-metal joints are machined and no 
gaskets are required. These fittings can be 
furnished complete by the manufacturer 
with either rotary or toggle switches.— 
HLECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1932. 


fittings that 





Wire Connector 


A new type wire connector that may 
be easily attached to through wires with 
one hand has been announced by the 
W. N. Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
This new connector, known as the “Uni- 


vise,” has only one unit; clamping jaw 
and nut cannot be removed from the 
bolt, therefore there are no parts to 





are connected. 
All parts 
with 90 per cent 


drop or lose when wires 
No cross threading is possible. 
are made of bronze 
copper content. é! 

With the Univise connector 52. per 
cent of the original bolt is retained 
Linemen cannot twist the heads off or 
cause them to collapse under heavy 
wrench pressure, and there is no possi- 
bility of loose connections causing radio 
interference and overheating.—EJ.ECTRICAL 
WEsT, March 1, 1932. 





Trade 
Literature 





@ CoLor LIGHTING AND SIGN EQUIPMENT 

Reco color lighting equipment, manufac- 
tured by Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 West 
Congress St., Chicago, is fully described 
in the company’s bulletin No. 81. The 
booklet illustrates a wide variety of appli- 
cations of color hoods, such as airport 
lighting, theater lighting, electric signs, 
marquees, show window lighting, built-in 
color lighting, colorama, and decorative 
street lighting effects. Bulletin No. 50, re- 
cently released by the Reynolds company, 
describes the Reco line of motor driven 
flashers, both mercury and brush types, for 
electrical displays. 


@ ALUMINUM CoNpDUcTOoRS—‘Channelumi- 

num Electrical Conductors of Alcoa Alu- 
minum” is the title of a new booklet descrip- 
tive of the aluminum conductors made from 
channel sections manufactured by the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Photographic illustrations picture actual 
installations. “Alcoa Aluminum and Its 
Alloys,”’ another recent publication of this 
company, gives in concise form informa- 
tion concerning the physical and chemical 
properties of aluminum alloys. In addi- 
tion, the book contains tables showing the 
sizes of the basic commodities the com- 
pany manufactures from these alloys. Com- 
mercial tolerances for various commodities 
also are given. 


@ POLYPHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MorTors— 

Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has issued a _ loose- 
leaf bulletin page (bulletin No. 167, part 
7) on polyphase squirrel-cage motors. A 
similar sheet on type RG brush-riding re- 
pulsion-induction motors also is being dis- 
tributed by this corporation. 


@ DIREcT-CURRENT MoTors—A special bul- 

letin on its type T d.c. motors, ranging 
in size from 100 hp., 200 r.p.m,. to 350 hp., 
850 r.p.m., has been issued by The Reli- 
ance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, The bulletin includes details of con- 
struction, cross-sectional drawing, dimen- 
sions and table of ratings. 





@ ScuHoo.t LIGHTING—“The Most Efficient 

Lighting for Schools and Colleges,” is 
the title of a new publication of The Holo- 
phane Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
The bulletin presents an outline of modern 
practice in the lighting of educational 
buildings. An engineering tabulation is 
given, with all the areas of the school 
listed, and there is a photograph of the 
lighted interior for each of these classifi- 
cations. 


@ Conpuitr FitTrines—Appleton =  Electri 

Co., 1701 Wellington Ave., Chicago, an- 
nounces its new No. 10 Unilet catalog con- 
sisting of 226 pages devoted entirely to 
the listing of threaded and no-thread mal- 
leable Unilets, as well as threaded and no- 
thread couplings, connectors, ete. 


@ G.E, PUBLICATIONS- Recent publications 
of the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y¥., include the following: 

GEA-1481B: Electric Hotbeds. 

GEA-1438: Automatic Telemetering 
Equipment. 

GEA-1534: Refrigerator Control Unit For 
Use With Domestic Electric Refrigerators 
on A.C, Systems, 

GEA-1084A: Plate-type Field Rheostats. 

GEA-1192A: Galvanized Beam Clamps. 

GEA-924B: Indoor Bus Supports. 

GEA-1521: Low-temperature Fuse Links 
for Distribution Cutouts. 
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Market Review 





HOUGH the volume of electrical 

business in the West is shading a 
little lower than for last year, yet cer- 
tain factors promise potential results. 
They are, first, a better though cer- 
tainly not an optimistic spirit; second, 
an increased and better distributed 
number of smaller jobs; third, a larger 
proportion of commei-ial and industrial 
building as compared with government 
and other public construction even 
though totals are poorer; fourth, 
heavy late rains and a 50 per cent over 
normal snowfall, which promises plenty 
of irrigation water and consequently a 
reasonable expectation for a 100 per 
cent increase in sales of pumping mo- 
tors, controls and outfits; fifth, con- 
structive efforts for future business, 
such as $1,500,000 wharf and ware- 
house plans for San Francisco harbor; 
sixth, stricter shepherding of accounts 
all along the line. 

Order values are still shrinking, 
through price declines and unit of pur- 
chase decreases. 

Building permit values in Califor- 
nia for the first two months this year 
have shown approximately the same 
rate of decrease as in 1931 compared 








OR the first time in many months 

indications of an upward turn in 
industrial activity in the Western 
states are to be found in the returns 
of electrical energy consumption com- 
piled by ELECTRICAL WEST and Electri- 
cal World, although the evidence is not 
yet conclusive. Present statistics 
must be supplemented by others to 
come later before a positive statement 


PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY- 





States in 
Western 
Group 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
anes | | Previous YEAR—7 | | | 
lane — Y | West and Electrical World and are based 
California 
| | | industries and Scattered throughout the Section. 
za Fa> S>S55 
St’ S95 8525 
1928 
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These data are compiled by Electrical 


on monthly consumption of electrical energy 
by 400 large manufacturing plants in various 


with 1930, except in San Francisco, 
which last year showed a decrease of 
5 per cent, and so far this year shows 
a 60 per cent decrease in volume over 
last year but only 20 per cent de- 


crease in number of permits. Los An- 
geles last year showed a 38 per cent de- 
crease, and Oakland a-34 per cent de- 
crease over 1930. 

All manufacturers report industrial 
machinery purchasing to be very quiet 
but power companies have been adding 
considerable needed equipment to their 
lines, such as $45,000 G.E. reactors for 
station A in San Francisco, $6,000 of 
regulating transformers each for 
Wheatland and Sacramento, 4 500- 
kva. G.E. transformers (value $17,500) 
for Gridley, 2 300-kva. G.E. network 
transformers (value $4,500) for Oak- 
land, and G.E. turbine parts (value 
$15,000) for the Buttonwillow district 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Purchases 
of pole line hardware, despite an oc- 
casional car of braces, guy clamps, or 
bolts for central stock, are running 
less than half of last year, and cross- 
arms and insulators are very slow. 
Orders for annual pole requirements 
for the central California area have 
been placed. The total figure usually 
runs in excess of $50,000. 


Pacific Northwest 
Except for the movement of electric 


. 


will be justified, but there are signs. 

In recent years the January index, 
as computed from those returns, has 
been decidedly below that of the pre- 





ranges, refrigeration and radio, (par- 
ticularly midget sizes), which is re- 
ported as being from fair to good, Se- 
attle electrical jobbers state sales vol- 
umes are at absolute minimum al- 
though indications, several firms as- 
sert, are fairly bright for material in- 
creases in sales within the next 60 to 
90 days. This assertion is predicated 
on several facts: 

Stocks of transformers and meters 
of various central stations in Seattle 
and the Puget Sound district, which 
are said to be very low, must be re- 
plenished; building, which has been 
hovering around zero for many months, 
is showing signs of revival, particu- 
larly along residence lines, and several 
pulp and board mills in this district 
are in the promotional stage with op- 
timism being shown over the comple- 
tion of successful financing. Lumber 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Assn., now operating at ca- 
pacities ranging from 19 to 25 per 
cent of normal, are sending out inqui- 
ries for motors and accessories which 
are sorely needed, but purchasing from 
these sources is negligible. Industrial 
buying, also, is practically nil although 
one large Seattle firm during Febru- 
ary announced pumps and motor sales 
to municipal water systems and a cold 
storage plant, the latter in Yakima, 
approximating $3,000. 


ceding summer and autumn; this year 
it is above the average for the last 
half of 1931. It climbed nearly 6 per 
cent from the December value. 


Indexes of Manufacturing Activity in the Western States 
(All figures adjusted for number of working days) 


January, 
1932 


All industry . ots 7 — |? 
Chemicals ....... - stl > ae 
SUOMI aisichsidaddbcsbendeonsissicions 129.0 
Forest products . senvmdasaaeivig? 
Metals group .... alah clean. 
Paper and pulp .... Sass 121.0 
SS eee OR a ae ‘ eevee: | 
Shipbuilding ................. askin “oe 
Stone, clay and glass................. 83.5 
* Revision 


December, November, January, 
1931 1931 1931 
38.3* 110.9* 111.0 
88.3* 98.9* 82.4 

134.4* 149.0* 216.0 
124.8* 135.5 136.9 
32.7* 46.9 71.6 
110.6 122.2 126.0 
53.7 68.1 157.0 
87.8 98.1 112.9 
79.9* 112.3 93.8 


General Propuctive Activity In THE WesTeRN STATES 


Adjusted for number of working days but not for seasonal variation 
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